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TRANSLATORS’ INTRODUCTION 


The death of Stilpon P. Kyriakides in 1964 brought to an end the 
long and dedicated career of one of Greece’s most distinguished 
scholars. Born in Western Thrace in 1887 and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Athens, Professor Kyriakides devoted his life to teaching and 
research. The stature which he attained in the academic world 
during his lifetime is suggested in part by the various prestigious 
positions which he held. In 1918 he was appointed director of the 
Folklore Archive at Athens; and from 1926 until his retirement in 
1958, he held the Chair of Ancient Greek Religion and Greek Folk- 
lore at the University of Thessaloniki. At the time of his death, he 
was president of both the Society of Macedonian Studies and the 
Institute for Balkan Studies at Thessaloniki.’ 

While Kyriakides can be characterized best, perhaps, as an 
authority on Greek culture in its totality, it was the study of the Greek 
language and folk culture to which he applied himself most assiduous- 
ly. Following the lead of his eminent teacher Nicholas Polites, the 
founder of the scientific study of folklore in Modern Greece,’ Kyria- 
kides studied virtually every facet of Greek folk life from the major 
genres of oral literature to the minute motifs of material culture. 
He is the author of the only survey of the entire field of Modern 
Greek folkloristics, Greek Folklore, written in Greek and published 
in Athens in 1923. His bibliography for the years 1910-1953 includes 
over 400 books, articles, and reviews. Numerous, too, were his notes 


1. For a brief obituary about Kyriakides, written in English, see “Stilpon 
P, Kyriakides, 1887-1964,” Balkan Studies, V. No, 1 (1964), ix-ix. 

2. Demetrios A. Petropoulos, among others, uses these words to character- 
ize Polites in his article “The Study of Ethnography in Greece,” Midwest Folk- 
lore, IX (1952), 15-20. It was Polites who introduced the word laographia 
folklore’ into the Greek vocabulary in 1884 and who founded the major Greek 
folklore periodical Laographia in 1909. A commemorative essay, written about 
Polites by Kyriakides in Modern Greek, appears in Laographia, VII (1923), i-xviii, 
together with a complete bibliography (pp. xix-lxii) of Polites’ publications. 
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and announcements and his contributions to such monumental refer- 
ence works as the Greek Encyclopaedia.’ His pioneering efforts in 
the field of Modern Greek dialectology provide an important histori- 
cal orientation for linguists; and his contributions to Modern Greek 
folkloristics are probably unexcelled by any other native ,scholar.‘ 

As one examines Professor Kyriakides’ writings on Modern Greek 
folk culture, he is struck almost immediately by what seems to be a 
curious ambivalence. On the one hand, the point of view appears to 
be extremely nationalistic, really almost blatantly chauvinistic in 
places. In The Language and Folk Culture of Modern Greece (Athens, 
1946), translated below, for instance, Kyriakides’ thesis that Modern 
Greek folk culture has enjoyed an unbroken and uncontaminated 
development since earliest Greek times seems to be a dogged insistence 
or an emotional pleading rather than a sound scientific argument. 
In other instances, as in his Modern Greek Folklore (Thessaloniki, 
1936), also translated below, one finds statements which could only 
have been written by a staunch comparativist who has no time for 
ethnic biases. 

Careful scrutiny of Kyriakides’ scholarship, however, enables one 
to reconcile the two seeming opposites. For Kyriakides was not 
radical in his views or paradoxical in his presentations; he was 
attempting to dispel the notion that one can propose extreme general- 
izations to account for peculiarities in folk culture. It is no more 
valid, Kyriakides would probably have argued, for Greek scholars 
to insist that their homeland was the great reservoir from which all 
of Europe drew its oral traditions than it is for non native scholars 
to maintain that the folk culture of Greece was radically affected 
or completely supplanted by the culture of invaders and immigrants 
to the Greek world. Certainly, many of Kyriakides’ publications are 
defensive in nature, particularly when he is reacting to the extreme 
positions taken by such writers as Fallmerayer. Yet even when he 
resorts to amassing impressive historical data to illustrate the strik- 


3. A complete bibliography of Kyriakides’ writings for the years 1910-1953 
(719 items) appears in the first fifty-two pages of the Festschrift for Kyriakides, 
published in Thessaloniki in 1953 with the title Ioooqook sig UtiAnwva I. Kv- 
ouaxtény. Additional bibliography (109 more items published from 1954 to 1963) 
can be found in Makedonika, 6 (1965), we’-xy’. 

4, In addition to his publications in linguistics and folkloristics, Kyriakides 
devoted considerable time to the study of the historical and cultural relationships 
between Greece and other Balkan countries. See the bibliography mentioned in 
n. 3 above or “Stilpon P. Kyriakides,’ Balkan Studies, V, No. 1 (1964),x, n. 2. 
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ing homogeneity of Greek folk culture, he never fails to return to 
the safer middle position, noting similarities and differences among 
folk cultures and qualifying the majority of his deductions and 
hypotheses as tentative or probable only. He was always the seeker 
of truth and accuracy; seldom can one accuse him of being romantic, 
emotional, or unscientific. 

Because most of Kyriakides’ writings are available only in Modern 
Greek, thus making them inaccessible to a large portion of the schol- 
arly world, the two, translations which follow have been prepared. 
The selection of these two was, for the most part, arbitrary. Modern 
Greek Folklore — one of the few pieces of scholarship written by Ky- 
riakides in a foreign language ° — was translated first. It could easily 
be read in the original German were copies of it more readily acces- 
sible. Since it is scarce, however, it seemed worthwhile to provide 
an English translation rather than a mere reissue of the original 
monograph. The Language and Folu Culture of Modern Greece ° was 
translated from the Modern Greek for this volume largely at the sug- 
gestion of the late Professor George Soulis of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Mr. Basil Laourdas of the Institute for Balkan 
Studies. Professor Kyriakides himself, it must be added, concurred 
with this suggestion before his death, feeling that the two studies 
would make excellent companion pieces, as, indeed, they do. 

Both monographs are somewhat broad in scope and general in 
treatment. Folksongs, customs, folk religion, and folk beliefs are 
treated in each, but the amount of duplication is not great. Certain 
facets of Greek life are treated exclusively in one or the other. The 
section on folk art in Modern Greek Folklore, though elementary and 
brief, is one of the earliest considerations of the subject in print; the 
discussion of dialects in The Language and Folk Culture of Modern 
Greece sheds considerable light on the historical background of the 
problem of the Greek diglossia. The earlier monograph is comparative 
in its approach and represents one of Kyriakides’ best efforts in this 
direction; the later study reveals Kyriakides’ great concern for histor- 
ical explanations for modern cultural phenomena. Either could pro- 
vide the reader with some background on Modern Greek folk life and 


5. Neugriechische Volkskunde. Volksdichtung, Volksglaube, Volkskunst. Mit 
Hinweisen auf die deutsche Volkskunde (mit Abbildungen). Ein Vortrag gehalten 
in Miinchen, Berlin und Dresden. Thessaloniki, 1936, pp. 44-|-XIV plates. 

6. Tidooa xat Aatxdg Toditio ids tHv vewtéquy ‘Ed djvwy. Athens, 1946, p.p. 98. 
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an introduction to Kyriakides’ scholarship, but together they give a 
fuller and more realistic presentation of both. 

The translators have attempted to recast the original works as 
carefully and accurately as possible. The success of their efforts 
could, of course, be judged best only by Professor Kyriakides himself, 
were he living. Any reader comparing the original texts and the trans- 
lations will find numerous indications of the translators’ presence. 

Special difficulties arise in the transliteration of personal and 
place names, particularly in the translation of such a work as The 
Language and Folk Culture of Modern Greece. As a result of the 
compartmentalization of Greek studies, there is considerable incon- 
sistency in the systems of transliteration used within various discip- 
lines.At least three types of transliteration can be established, depend- 
ing on the goals of the transliterator. First, the transliteration can 
reflect an historically accepted manner of translation-transliteration 
into English, as in the case of ‘’Iwdvvys” into “John.” At first glance, 
this seems to be the simplest solution. But it is of no help for those 
names which do not have “translated” counterparts. Thus, it is un- 
satisfactory not only in its inability to distinguish between “T'tévvys” 
and ‘“’Iwdvvys” for instance, but it also has to be supplemented by a 
system of rendering names like “Papadopoulos,” which have neither 
cultural nor linguistic correspondences in English. This brings us 
to the second type of transliteration, through which an attempt is 
made to reflect orthography. The difficulty in this case lies in the 
lack of a single established system of consistent orthographic trans- 
literation for the relatively fluid Modern Greek orthography. Psicharis 
spelled his name with ch, while Hatzidakis represented the same Greek 
sound and the same Greek orthographic symbol with h. Finally, the 
transliteration can attempt to show pronunciation, but then a diachron- 
ic dimension is added to the difficulties. The difference between the 
way the original Socrates pronounced his name and the way his 
twentieth-century namesakes pronounced theirs cannot be estab- 
lished. On the other hand, there is no generally accepted system for 
the phonological representation of Greek in English. 

This brief discussion of the many-sided problem of transliteration 
is a warning to readers that this translation is far from being con- 
sistent in the spelling of personal and place names. In general, the 
forms of traditionally accepted names have been retained. In those 
cases in which there is no tradition or where the translators did not 
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know of any, names are given in the form which, in the opinion of 
the translators, is the least objectionable. 

The translation of Modern Greek Folklore, it will be noted, was 
done by R.A. Georges. He wishes to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of Miss Patricia Riesenman of Indiana University, who checked the 
translation from the German very carefully and offered valuable 
suggestions concerning the most appropriate translations where alter- 
natives were possible. The translation of The Language and Folk 
Culture of Modern Greece is largely the work of A.A. Katranides, 
although there was constant and close collaboration on matters of 
folkloristic concepts and terms and on matters of style. The trans- 
lators’ policy concerning the translation of folk poetry and folksongs 
in The Language and Folk Culture of Modern Greece has been to 
did not vary substantially from the Greek one, either in spirit or mean- 
ing; in these cases a note has been included at the appropriate place. 
On the other hand, when texts already translated could not be found, 
or when those translations which were available differed significantly 
from Kyriakides’ examples, the translators have provided a verse 
translation which is as close to the original Greek as possible. These 
original translations from the Greek were done by Mrs. Margaret 
Katranides, to whom the translators are very grateful. 


MODERN GREEK FOLKLORE: 


FOLK POETRY, FOLK RELIGION, AND FOLK ART, 
WITH REFERENCES TO GERMAN FOLKLORE 
(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS) 


An Address Delivered in Munich, Berlin, and Dresden 
By 
STILPON P. KYRIAKIDES 
(1936) 
Translated from the German 


by 
ROBERT A. GEORGES 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


Ladies and Gentlemen! 


Before I turn to my topic, I would like to thank the German Aca- 
demy, as well as the German-Greek Society, the Association of Berlin 
Friends of the Academy, and the Middle-European Institute in Dresden, 
most warmly for the invitation to speak to you in Germany. Because 
of this invitation I have the great pleasure of visiting a country which 
is renowned and admired for its achievements in science, art, and culture. 
In Athens I have studied under teachers who have brought the fruitful 
seeds of scholarship from Germany to Greece, but I have not had the 
opportunity to visit your land and to draw directly from the wells of 
knowledge. I have, however, drawn, and still today I draw many lessons 
from the investigations of the great German masters, so that, without 
attempting to make unjustified claims, I think it possible to designate 
myself a disciple of this admirable scholarship. It has always been my wish 
to state my gratitude for this, as far as it was possible within my sphere 
of influence. When I received the invitation of the German Academy 
to speak to you, I had some hesitations about whether it would not 
seem presumptuous if I, the student, intended to teach the great masters 
in their country. But the wish to visit the birthplace of that academic 
discipline which I myself pursue and cherish was so spirited that I 
overcame not only these misgivings, but also others with regard to the 
German language, which I know only as an alien. For both, therefore, 
I request your good forbearance. 

As far as the subject which I have set for myself is concerned, it 
is of a descriptive nature. In my lecture I shall strive to develop an 
overall survey of the folklore of the Greek people. Naturally this picture 
cannot be complete, since the time at my disposal is limited. Neverthe- 
less, I hope to be able to present at least three of its most important 
aspects to you through a short survey of its poetry, religion, and art. 
I shall endeavor at the same time to refer to several points in which Greek 
and German folklore approach each other. By this means, I hope some 
interest will perhaps be aroused among you. Also, it might become 
apparent that the two nations have not remained isolated from each 
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other in the course of many centuries of their historical lives, but in some 
way have arrived at a contact and exchange of cultural achievements. 
For as we know well, folklore is indeed not only simply the picture of 
psychical and material life of a preliterate race which is unconscious 
of its origin and future. [t is the picture of the life of historical nations, 
in which all older periods of history have more or less left their inerad- 
icable traces, a picture which is both uniform and versatile and colorful, 
a mosaic-like picture into which history has repeatedly inserted a little 
stone from time to time. 


+ 


We shall begin with poetry. 


The Germans first discovered the importance of Greek folk poetry. 
It is certainly true that earlier French travelers and others noted its 
existence and also wrote down some Greek songs. A few also compiled 
collections, which, unfortunately, have not yet been found. It is also 
true that the first person who published a collection worth mentioning 
was the Frenchman Fauriel; but it is true, too, that the first person who 
acknowledged the importance of Greek folksongs, propagated them, 
and gave a precise characterization of them was no less a personage 
than Goethe. He was acquainted with Greek folksongs from Baron 
von Haxthausen’s collection, which was missing for more than a centu- 
ry, discovered again only a few years ago, and published just recently.? 
About these songs, Goethe wrote to his son, August, on July 15, 1815: 
“. . .a friend of the Modern Greeks visited me, who had with him the 
songs of these people, the most excellent we know of lyrical-dramatic- 
epic poetry.” We find similar thoughts in a Heidelberg conversation 
of Goethe’s in the circle of the Boisserée Brothers and Professors Creuzer 
and Daub. He said Modern Greek poetic works were mostly dramatic 
romances. All elements — lyric and dramatic-epic — were in one 
form. Their spirit, he continued, was the Nordic-Scottish spirit combined 
with the southern and ancient mythological characteristic. Somewhat 
later he translated Epirotic heroic songs with the title ““Modern Greek 


1. See Emile Legrand, Recueil de chansons populaires grecques (Paris, 1874), pp. 
vii ff. 

2. Werner von Haxthausen, Neugriechische Volkslieder. Original text and trans- 
lation edited by Karl Schulte-Kemminghausen and Gustav Soyter (Munster i. W., 
1935). 
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Epirotic Heroic Songs” in addition to the famous Song of Charos, the 
leader of the dead, as well as some distichs.* 

Goethe’s esteem and characterization of Modern Greek folk poetry 
remain unshaken even today. Seventy years later, Gustav Meyer, the 
famous German philologist and friend of Modern Greece, emphasized 
these same characteristics when he compared Serbian and Greek folksongs.! 
“Serbian songs are broadly worked out paintings with shining colors; 
the Greek are small sketches with sharply delineated contours; the 
Serbian rush into the magnificent epic river; the Greek are of thrilling 
dramatic energy; the former are long and sometimes as uninteresting 
as the great plains from which the Slavic peoples descended; the latter 
are often broken off by leaps and bounds, more hinting than executing, 
but clear as the air of the south; the first have more of the novel; the 
second have more of the novella.’ And today, when we have at our 
disposal material which encompasses thousands of songs and variants, 
our judgment of the value and characterization of Greek folk poetry 
is not different from that which Goethe gave on the basis of a few exam- 
ples. 

As an example, please permit me to present to you the song of the 
Modern Greek Charos,* as Goethe translated it: 


Charos 


Mountain heights, why so dark? 
Whence the cloud’s billow? 

Is it the storm which struggles up there, 
The rain lashing the summit? 


3. See Gustav Soyter, ‘Das volkstiimliche Distichon bei den Neugriechen,” Lao- 
graphia, VIII (1925), 386 ff., and Gustav Soyter, ‘“‘“Neugriechische Lieder, Disticha und 
Sprichwérter aus der v. Haxthausen’schen Sammlung,” Laographia, XI (1934-37), 
191-215. A few years later (1828), on the occasion of the publication of the collection 
of Theodor Kind (Neugriechische Volkslieder, Grimma, 1827), Goethe’s enthusiasm 
waned somewhat, since he found no poems in this collection which were equal to those 
which he had translated up to that time; he remarks, however, that no people have 
ever had the merit of producing only excellent poetry. He also refers to the frequently 
typical character of expression (which, however, is unavoidable in folksongs of all 
folk); this character, he says, arouses in him the impression of monotony (Goethe’s 
Ausgewdéhlte Werke, Stuttgart, 1867, Volume XXIX, 248 ff.). 

4.Gustav Meyer, Essays und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde 
(Berlin, 1885), p. 812. 

5. For the original, Goethe used the song ‘‘Charos” from the collection of von 
Haxthausen, no. 37, p. 82. 
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It is not the storm which struggles up there, 
Nor the rain lashing the summit; 

No, it’s Charos; he rushes along, 

Carrying off the dead; 


He drives the youths before him there, 
Behind he drags the old; 

But the youngest, the infants, 

Are hung in rows along his saddle. 


Then the old men called to him, 
The young, they knelt down: 

“Oh, Charos, stop! Stop at the grove, 
Stop by the cool spring! 


The old will refresh themselves there, 
The young will throw stones, 

The frail boys will scatter 

And pluck bright little flowers.” 


I will not stop at the grove, 

I will not stop at the well; 
Women will come to draw water, 
They will recognize their children, 
They also will recognize the men. 
The separation will be impossible. 


If, with regard to the value and nature of poetry, we continue with 
Goethe’s concise and appropriate characterization — and I hope we may 
continue with it — the extensive work of collecting, the discovery of 
older poetic texts — especially the discovery of the heroic epic of Basil 
Digenes Akritas, that Byzantine margrave of the Euphrates about whom 
so much has been sung — and the scholarly historical research of Greek 
and foreign scholars have contributed to making Modern Greek folk 
poetry much better known, not only in its entire dimension, but also 
in its historical relationships.* 


6. For the publication and research on the Akritic epic and several songs of the 
cycle, see Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, second edition 
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I have divided Greek folksongs into two types in my Greek Folklore: 1 
the songs proper and the narratives. The first are principally lyrical; 
in them all the strong feelings are expressed which excite the human 
spirit in the most important situations of life; for example, love 
and motherly affection, bitterness and the pains of death, the exertion 
of strength in group work, and the cheerfulness of holidays and enter- 
tainment, admiration for everything that is noble and heroic, and 
indignation and scorn for everything that is unworthy and ridiculous. 


Thus, we have children’s songs, wedding, love, work, and holiday, 
farewell, and lamentation songs, historical, satirical, and outlaw songs. 
I include historical and outlaw songs in this category because in reality 
they are not narratives of historical facts, but eulogies of heroic deeds 
or lamentations about death and misfortune. 


All these songs belong to the category of community songs much 
in the sense that Hans Naumann characterized them.? They are not 
products of a literary poetry which have sunk from the higher cultural 
layers to the lower folk layers — to use the term zersungene Lieder — but 
the works by people from the folk who are poetically talented, or works 
of older popular poets, like the blind beggars of the Turkish times,» who, 
for their part, on the basis of their sentimental, intellectual, and artistic 
attitude, belong completely to the same cultural layer as the folk. 
The difference between them and the folk, and their occasional super- 
ority in poetry, is not a cultural difference, but one determined by 


(Munich, 1897), pp. 827 ff. See also K. Dieterich, Geschichte der byzantinischen und 
neugriechischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 93 ff. Concerning the modern songs, see 
Stilpon Kyriakides, Digenes Akritas (In Greek, Athens, 1925), pp. 67 ff. A prose variant 
was published by D. Paschales in Laographia, IX (1926-28), 305-440. Concerning later 
research, see R. Goossens, ‘‘Les recherches récentes sur ’épopée byzantine,” L’ Anti- 
quité classique, II (1933), 449-472. See also my review of the works of H. Grégoire 
in Laographia, X (1929-32), 623-662. Concerning individual songs, see N. G. Poli- 
tes’ discussion of the song of the death of Digenes in Laographia, I (1909-10), 169- 
275, and Stilpon P. Kyriakides, “‘Digenes and the Crab, ’’ (In Greek) Laographia, VI 
(1917-18), 386-424. 

7. Stilpon Kyriakides, Greek Folklore, I (In Greek, Athens 1922), 24 ff. Polites 
first provided the actual classification into categories in his collection Selection of 
the Songs of the Greek Folk (In Greek, Athens, 1914). 

8. Hans Naumann, Grundziige der deutschen Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 
129 ff. 

9. Claude Fauriel, Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne (Paris, 1824) I, xc ff. 
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nature, having its origin in a greater poetic talent and a greater skill 
acquired through practice. *° 

Comparatively less numerous are the songs which arise from the 
higher artistic personal poetry — if one may call the versemaking of the 
time of the Turkish domination poetry and the versemakers poets — who 
for their part did not stand much higher culturally than the folk, without 
even having their poetic talent. For unfortunately the scholars of that time 
were not only few, but they could not establish any communication with 
the folk since, like their Byzantine predecessors, they were influenced 
entirely by classical antiquity and the ancient Greek language. It is curious 
enough that although poets also appeared from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, like Solomos and the Ionian poets, whose poems the people 
might have adopted, none of them has become a folksong. Nevertheless, 
those community songs and those primitive original lyrics in Naumann’s 
sense ‘ are not without the poetic emotion or the art which frequently 
lend them original and unsurpassable beauty. The emotion, which has 
its source in the depth of the heart, is not artificial, but deep and sincere; 
the art, on the other hand, is simple and develops according to its own 
rhythm and is at the same time vigorous and powerful. It draws its forms 
from the deep and mysterious feeling which, by close bonds of spiritual 
relationships, unites the uncorrupted man, unspoiled by rational thinking, 
with nature which surrounds him. It draws its language from the imme- 
diate and clear sources of the folk, its forms from the picturesque, 
lively, and dramatic experience of things, and a certain innate feeling 
for symmetry and rhythm. 


If this art of folk poetry has unfortunately been neglected and 
frequently completely passed over until today, this cannot be ascribed 
to the fact that it perhaps did not exist; but rather to its completely 
unique character which, because it does not correspond to that of the 


40. Concerning the practice and skill of the people among the folk in versemaking, 
see the old statement of Crusius, Turcograecia, p. 209: “‘Addidit [Stamatius Dona- 
tus] (tum mihi vocabula év Gt Apollonii et Tarsiae exponeret) in insulis moris esse 
mares inter se certare vicissim talibus carminibus quisnam plures ex iis versus recitare 
possit. Sie etiam inter se honeste certare juvenem et virginem charam intra aedes. 
Adesse auditores, qui annotent. Fieri haec animi causa, accedere convivia, choreas 
cantus”. Similar statements are also found among several older travelers to Greece. 
See also Fauriel, XLI, LXXXIX, CXXXIVff., and Stilpon Kyriakides, Women in Folklore 
(In Greek, Athens, 1922), pp. 85 ff., and N. G. Polites, ‘‘Well-Known Folksong Poets,” 
(In Greek) Laographia, V (1915-16), 489-521. 

11. Naumann, p. 129. 
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higher poetry, needs particular attention and special study; nor has 
experience been different with archaic art, to which not much attention 
was given at first but which is now admired as being powerful. When 
and how this art originated still has not yet been discovered. Yet it is 
the result of a long aspiration and tradition. In contrast with other 
nations in whose songs there are said to be present only associations 
and involuntary, illogical mechanisms of the soul, fluctuations of imagi- 
nation and primitive universal feelings, the Greek folksongs still 
show a feeling for form and art. Of the higher categories, the most 
valuable are the outlaw songs because of their masculine ethos, then 
the farewell and lamentation songs because of their pathos, the lullabies 
because of their tenderness, among the love songs the distichs because 
of their epigrammatic conciseness, their vividness, and their charm. 
Permit me please, to quote a few examples for you now: '8 


Robber Life in the Summer 


How peaceful are the mountains, how still the valley lies! 

They know naught of death, nor of the pain of old age. 

They wait for the spring, the young green of May, 

When the Vlachs and the Vlach maidens go again to the mountains. 
When the reed pipe rings out to the happy shepherd song, 

When in the mountains the ringing of the bells of the flocks echoes, 
The herdsman sets up fences at the fountain clear and cool, 

The robber is drawn to the mountain for dancing and happy play. 
And sometimes they go to the valleys; then the blood of the Turk flows, 
They seize his treasures, they divide his possessions, 

They give gold and silver to the little Vlach girls 

And steal their kisses at the sweet rendezvous. 


Now another song: 
The Grave of Dimos 


The sun sets and Dimos orders: 

“Comrades, draw water, and eat this evening; 

Sit at my side, Lambraki, my nephew, 

You shall carry my weapons and be captain in my place. 


42. Ibid. 
43. Hermann Liibcke, Volkslieder der Griechen (Berlin, 1897), pp. 326, 329, 336. 
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“And you, oh comrades-in-arms, with the orphaned 
sword 

Cut green branches for my resting place on the ground 

Call the father confessor to me for my last brief hour 

That he absolve the soul from sins. 


“He shall hear this: I served as an Armatole a full thirty 
years, 

And twenty-five more I was a brave outlaw. 

Now death comes. I am ready to die, children. 

Build my tomb, make it good and high and wide, 


“So that, standing ready to fight, I can load my rifle; 
On the right, though, make a little window for me, 
So that the dear swallow will bring spring to me, 

And the nightingale will sing to me about lovely May.” 


And now the last song: 


Lament for a Young Maiden 


“Whither you go, dear maiden, in Hades’ dark ground, 

There you will hear no cock-crow, there no hens cluck, 

There no lively brook ripples, there no meadow blooms, 

And you will suffer hunger and thirst, there is no drink and food there: 
If your heart yearns for sweet rest, you will not find slumber hers, 

on remain, child, in your parents’ home, remain here in your room.” 
I cannot any more, oh my father, dearly beloved mother! 

I was married yesterday in the late evening hour, 

For a husband I chose Hades, and for a mother-in-law I chose the 

tombstone.” 


The songs of the second kind — the narratives — are principally 
epiclike, without being epics. For they more or less lack the character- 
istic breadth of the epic; their narrative is quickly progressing and 
dramatic; it goes by leaps and bounds from episode to episode. *4 They 
could perhaps be designated as folksongs in Naumann’s sense, for they 
require greater synthetic power and skill. ‘* Unfortunately, we do not 
know adequately even today what place these songs occupied in the 


14. Kyriakides, Greek Folklore, p. 25. 
15. Naumann, pp. 118 ff. 
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human society in which they were created, nor who the poets were and 
what their place was in the same society. These songs are the so-called 
Akritic songs and ballads. 

A third category of rhyme songs, which refer to local happenings 
such as earthquakes, murders, plagues, and so on, and which come 
from half-educated versemakers in the time of the Turks, never really 
became popular in spite of their pseudopopular character. *° 

The first group of higher songs, the Akritic ones, refer to the life 
and activities of the Akritae, the border heroes, and their heroic deeds. *7 
Most of the second have the character of myth and novella. Both are 
among the best songs of Greeks folk poetry. What distinguishes the 
Akritic songs is the power of imagination in the description, the boldness 
in the expression and in the creation of vivid ornamental adjectives, 
which enhance the conciseness and leaping and lingering of the narrative. 
The heroic spirit, which animates them even today in spite of the in- 
evitable variations in the course of centuries, increases their charm, 
for it leads us into the perilous times of the obstinate and lengthy 
struggles of the Greeks against the world of Moslems, deep within the 
interior of Asia Minor near the reed-covered shores of the Euphrates, and 
into the wild Klisuras of Tauros. This heroic spirit conjures up in our 
imagination the immense figures of the Akritic heroes. The hero of 
these songs is Digenes, the son of a christianized Arabian Emir and 
of the daughter of a Byzantine grandee. The songs do not relate all of 
his history to us. They tell us, however, of his love, the abduction of his 
wife, the powerful struggles and heroic deeds against Apilates and 
Saracens. His strength is superhuman, his size gigantic, as we learn 
from the following songs: * 


“A house could not hold him, he could not fit into a cave. He stepped 
over the mountains, he leaped over their peaks. As a pastime, he tossed 
about great stones and shattered boulders. Springing up, he caught birds; 
with a great leap, falcons. In running he caught stags and wild goats. 
The sound of his staff was heard as thunder when he struggled against 
the Saracens, and the echo of his staff was audible sixty-five miles away. 


16. Kyriakides, Greek Folklore, p. 85. 

17. Concerning the Akritae, see Krumbacher, pp. 827 ff. Further explanations 
are given by Kyriakides, Digenes Akritas, and in the article ‘““Akritas” in the Greek 
Encyclopaedia, UI (1927-34). 

48. See Polites, selection no. 78. 
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Noblemen eating in the house of the king heard the staff and fell down 
prostrate: ‘Somewhere lightning has flashed, somewhere hail has fallen, 
or our creator wishes to destroy his world!’ Then Philopappas came 
and said: ‘Eat and drink, you noblemen; stand in fear of nothing! It 
is the staff of Digenes; woe to him whom he hits with it! The blow of 
his fist smashes cliffs, and he even defeated Charos. Only the heavenly 
power, the Moira, was superior to him.” + 


Besides Digenes, there appear other ‘Akritae,’ too, whose heroic deeds 
were also sung in songs; for example, the son of the widow Porphyrios, 
Andronikos, Konstantinos, Theophylaktos, and others. 2° 

The ballads are marked by the same power of imagination in deserip- 
tion, the same boldness in expression, the same picturesqueness of 
language, and the same conciseness and drama in narration. Even 
if they are not pervaded by the same heroic spirit which animates 
the Akritic songs, the pure spirit of Greek life, of the Greek soul, and 
of Greek nature compensates for this and bestows on them incomparable 
charm. * Please permit me to cite an example: » 


The Husband’s Return Home 


On a loom of gold, 

With a comb of ivory, 

There an angel-gracious maiden was weaving 
Garments delicate and fine. 

The shuttle flew back and forth, 
The treadle moved up and down, 

And as she wove, never at rest, 

She sang very delightful songs. 

Along came a merchant 

Swiftly on a dark horse; 

Who halted the black horse, greeting: 


19. See the variants of the songs from Cyprus about the death of Digenes in 
Laographia, I (1909-10), 207 ff. 

20. The names of the Akritic heroes and the songs referring to them are preserved 
more completely in variants from Cyprus and Pontos. We cite a few here: variants 
of the song of Porphyrios in Cypriaka, IT, 34; that of Andronikos, Jbid., p. 9; German 
translation by Liibeke, p. 272; that of Theophylaktos, Ibid., II, 12 and 17; of Kon- 
stantin, Ibid., II, 20. Concerning other Akritic songs, see Kyriakides, Digenes Akrites 
p. 120. 

21. Kyriakides, Greek Folklore, p. 83. 

22. Liibcke, p. 227. 


“All hail to the beautiful child!” 

“My dear stranger, hail to you too.” 
“Dear Maiden, how does it happen 

That you have not yet taken a lad 

As a husband for yourself?” 

“Because of such loose words 

Your black horse shall perish! 

I have a husband who has been in a distant place 
For twelve turns of the year already. 
“And yet I will quietly wait three more years, 
Three years without grief, 

And then as a dark-clad nun 

I will shut myself up in a cloister |’ 

‘““My dear woman, your husband is dead! 
Your husband has died; 

I held him in his last want 

And made his bed in peace. 

Gave bread and candles to your master 
And soothed his pains; 

You would, he said, gladly 

Repay me one day for everything.” 

“If you attended him, laid him in his grave, 
May God reward you in life; 

The candles which you gave him 

I will give back to you.” 

“Give me, as he commanded, 

The kiss which I also loaned to him.” 

“If you want the kiss, go back and 
Get it from the dead man.” 

“My wife, I myself am your husband, 
Your much longed for spouse.” 

“If you are in reality my husband, 
My much longed for spouse, 

Then, oh stranger, tell me 

Details about the house 

That I can open the door to you, 
Receive you at this hour.” 

‘*You have an apple tree at the gate, 

In the courtyard a vine sprouts, 
Which bears the weight of red grapes, 
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From which wine flows like honey. 

And if the Janissary tastes it, 

He wants to go into battle, 

But if the poor man without any means drinks it, 
He forgets his pains.” 

‘A neighbor has disclosed that to you; 

It is known around; 

Give me, if I am to open the door, 

Certain information about the room.” 

“A golden lamp hangs down 

From the middle of the room: 

Which shines when you take off your dress 
And walk towards the bed.” 

‘“‘A neighbor has disclosed that to you, 

It is known around, 

Give me, if I am to open the door 
Certain information about my body.” 
*“You have on your shoulder and near your mouth 
A mark of dark color; 

And on your right round breast 

A small love mark.” 

“Oh maids, let the man in, 

Welcome him with honors! 

I see my beloved husband 

Returned to his homeland.” 


Its theme is — as in the poetry and literature of the old theater — 
mythical or novellalike.** It is noteworthy that these themes have 
an unmistakable similarity, either entirely or partly, with those of 
neighboring peoples, or even Western, especially with Germanic, peoples. 
Such a song, for example, is the so-called Arta song, a song of the building 
of the Bridge of Arta, the theme of which is the legend of the walling 
up of a person — usually the wife of the master builder — in the 
cornerstone of the bridge, a legend which recurs among all Balkan 
peoples. 4 Another song of this sort is the song of the dead brother who 


23. Stilpon Kyriakides, The Historical Beginning of Modern Greek Folk Poetry 
(In Greek, Thessaloniki, 1934), p. 10. 
24. See Polites, selection no. 89; German translation by Liibcke, p. 265. 
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comes from Hades and fetches his sister from a strange country in 
order to fulfill a promise to his mother. 2» Some of its versions recur 
in the Norse legend of Helgi and Sigrun; ** the theme of Biirger’s famous 
ballad, ‘‘Lenore,” is also derived from a similar legend. 2? Another song 
is about the homecoming of the husband; its theme goes back to 
the Odyssey of Homer and appears among European peoples in different 
forms. 2° In addition, there is a song of the duel between Tsamados 
and his son, which calls to mind the well-known German lay of Hildebrand. 
Both songs deal with the legend of a duel between father and son, the 
oldest example of which is the duel between Odysseus and his youngest 
son Telegonos. ? Noteworthy also is the song of Chartsianis and Arete, 
whose similarity with the Norse song of Hagbard and Signe has been point- 
ed out by Herman Liibcke, the translator of Greek folksongs. He conjec- 
tures that the old Norse song was first introduced through the Normans in 
the tenth or eleventh century in Epirus and then into Byzantine Greece. 
Another song, the song of the diver, shows a remarkable resemblance 
on the one hand to the familiar poem of Schiller’s;*: and on the other 
hand, to the struggle of the Anglo-Saxon hero Beowulf with Grendel. 
This may be said about various other types of songs of Modern Greek 
folk poetry. 

One can say only little about their historical relationships, and 
then only in general terms. For unfortunately, not only is the manuscript 
material which has been handed down so far very poor, but also, the 
research undertaken until now cannot be regarded as sufficient either. 


25. See Polites, selection no. 92; German translation by Liibcke, p. 254. 

26. Edda. Erster Band. Heldendichtung, trans. Felix Genzmer, pp. 143 ff. Concer- 
ning legend generally, see Hermann Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, II, 1, 255 ff. 
283, 291. 

27. Besides the cited work of Schneider, see Erich Schmidt, Charakteristiken 
(Berlin, 1902), I, 189-238. For Greek variants and those of other Balkan peoples, 
see Iv. D. Schischmanov, La chanson du frére mort dans la poésie des peuples balka- 
niques (Sofia, 1896). The Greek translation of Biirger’s ballad was published in 
Chryssalis, I (1863), 272 ff. 

28. See Polites, selection no. 84. John Meier, Deutsche Volkslieder. Balladen, 
Part I, p. 94, no. 11. This is the best and standard edition, but it does not, unfortuna- 
tely, deal with the Greek variants adequately. 

29. See Polites, selection no. 77; German translation by Liibcke, p. 278. See also 
Meier, p. 1, no. 1. 

30. See Polites, selection no. 74; German translation by Liibcke, p. 283, and p. xv. 

31. See Polites, selection no. 90, and Polites, ‘‘Cola pesce,” in Archivio per lo 
Studio delle tradizioni popolari, XXII, 212-217. 

32. Concerning the episode of Beowulf and Grendel, see Schneider, II, 2, 19 ff. 
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Of the totality of the songs still sung today by the folk, the con- 
temporary songs are the least numerous. They pertain either to history or 
to the pursuit and execution of robbers, to death, to love affairs, or to 
election campaigns. Of these, only the lamentation songs and the distichs 
preserve the vigor and purity of the folk emotions, while others represent 
a mixed and spurious form of language and poetry. * 

More numerous than the contemporary songs are those of older 
times, especially those of the time of the Turks. A special creation of 
this period are the klephtic or outlaw songs which reflected 
the endless struggles of the highlanders against the Turks. In second 
place come the farewell and lamentation songs, and finally a few histo- 
rical ones which refer to city conquests or other sorrowful events. Also 
belonging to these times are the many love songs, which originate from 
a partly artistic and partly refined poetry of a bourgeois character and 
which were scorned by the warriors as feminine and worthless. *4 

Numerous, too, are the songs of the Byzantine time, perhaps more 
numerous than can be pointed out because of insufficient sources. 
In this category there are principally the Akritic songs, whose origin 
one can probably put in the ninth century, then other love songs whose 
oldest variants probably originated in the early post- Byzantine times, and 
finally all ballads whose themes more or less recall antique myths. They 
have something in common with foreign songs, especially those of the 
Germanic peoples. And here precisely the problem arises: where does the 
likeness of themes come from? Does it occur by chance, or is it to be 
attributed to a borrowing or a common old source? That it is not acci- 
dental is indicated by the fact that frequently the similarity is not 


33.With regard to the lack of polish which these songs show at times, one could 
conceive the notion that the folk by this time had lost their true poetic sensitivity 
and feeling for form. This, however, is not always correct. Even if the folk garble the 
songs of literary poetry, on the other hand, they work out more extensively the unpo- 
lished songs which have originated with members of the folk, they improve them, and 
they ornament them. Despite improvements, these songs sometimes still remain 
imperfect from time to time; but the singers are also conscious of this fact and admit 
that they have not yet achieved the final form. Characteristic is the answer that a 
man from the folk gave to someone who asked him why the song was still so unpoli- 
shed. “The girls have not yet formed it adequately in singing. They will do it in the 
course of the next few years.” On this basis, the creation of the Greek folk is not 
always a negative dissolving one, but also frequently synthetic. Polites, ‘“Well-Known 
Folksong Poets,” p. 485. 

34. Fauriel, pp. cxiii ff. 
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limited to general traits, but also enters into the details. When and how 
often this borrowing has taken place and what the primary source is can 
only be discovered by the individual study of all European variants, 
an undertaking which still has not been adequately accomplished. 

Very interesting is the comparative research of Greek variants 
in their relation to the Germanic ones, especially those of the Norse 
peoples, who, beginning in the ninth century, came into contact with 
Constantinople often as mercenaries. It is not unlikely that they took 
over songs from the Byzantine peoples and that they later took them 
along to their homeland; on the other hand, it is also possible that the 
Byzantine peoples took over the Norse songs. Apart from the later 
borrowing of the ninth and the following centuries, and so far as the 
themes of the songs remind one of the ancient myths, I have already 
stated the opinion in my inaugural address* that in reality these origi- 
nated from late antiquity. The path of their diffusion and their pre- 
servation in Greece, as well as among other European and Asiatic peoples, 
proceeds by way of the theater of late antiquity, that is, by the tragic 
actors, cithara players, and especially pantomimists, who according to 
the testimomy of Libanius, the well-known orator of the fourth century, 
were in those days the teachers of the old myths among the folk. * To 
these pantomimists —or better stated, to the poets and composers of 
the songs which accompanied the dances — and partly also to the tragic 
actors and the cithara players, we owe the reshaping of ancient tragedies 
and especially of the erotic myths into dance songs — that is, the creation 
of the late Greek and late Latin ballads. 

Unfortunately, we know very little about their diffusion among 
the Germanic peoples, since the examples are very scarce. In times when 
the Germanic tribes came into close contact with the Greek-Roman 
world, whether as allies or as conquerors — thus in the fourth century — 
the theater was in full bloom in the entire Roman Empire, especially in 
the West. Its most important element consisted of pantomimists, as we 
know from Cassiodor and Sidonius Apollinaris. ** The new Germanic 
masters not only tolerated the theaters, but they also supported them. 
Theodoric the Great took charge of the reconstruction of the theater 
and the performances of pantomimists; Clovis, the founder of the Frank- 
ish Empire, asked him for an experienced cithara player — a Roman, 


35. Kyriakides, The Historical Beginning of Modern Greek Folk Poetry, pp. 414 ff. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Cassiodorus, Variarum IV.51, Sidonius Appollinaris, Carm. 23, 267 and 
284 ff. 
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or perhaps a Greek, and not a Goth as was often wrongly assumed. 8 
Somewhat later the Merovingian kings established circuses for the enter- 
tainments of the people. A variety of people from the theater found wel- 
come receptions at symposia and in the courts of the aristocracy, of the 
kings, and indeed even of the bishops, so that it evoked the prohibition 
of synods and the Emperors. ** Naturally, the people of neither the thea- 
ter nor of the orchestra enjoyed the admiration and appreciation of the 
audiences, although they were the true preservers and promoters of the 
products of the ancient stage and the ancient orchestra. These actors and 
musicians then mixed into their performances the originally foreign erotic 
and novellalike element, a heritage that they had taken over from late 
antiquity. So, for example, the unforseen early appearance of erotic 
elements in Hagbard and Signe, which gave scholarship so much cause 
for rumination, ® can perhaps be more easily explained historically, 
namely as a mixture of the old heroic song with erotic elements of the 
Roman theater, which had at its disposal the myths of Leukippos and 
Daphne, Kleteia and Helios, or others.‘ Accordingly, there was the 
possibility, not only among the Greeks, but also among the Western 
nations, of early diffusion of ancient tragic myths in the form of narra- 
tive dance songs, the ballads. This accounts for the fact that when today 
we encounter parallels in Greek and German songs, we are faced with the 
question of whether it is a borrowing during the Middle Ages or whether 
the origin is from a common source, namely from the Greek-Roman 
theater. Only investigation of individual Greek and Germanic song 
variants can enable one to ascertain that which fits any particular case; 
and in this respect a large and broad area is opened to the research and 
cooperation among German and Greek scholars. 
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We now come to religion. ‘? The religious faith of the Greek people 
is a heterogeneous mixture of Christian dogmas and the worship regu- 
lated by the Christian church. A pure folk belief also exists which is 
distinguished from the religion not only with regard to its spiritual 
point of view, but which is also very frequently in opposition to it. This 
belief is chiefly an inheritance from the old heathen religion, whose myths 
and cult Christianity has not been able to supplant or destroy entirely. 
It still endures today, not only because of habit, but also because of the 
primitive way of thinking of the folk, who even in the twentieth century 
continue to think, feel, and act about religious matters in the same 
manner as their oldest ancestors did — that is, mythically and magi- 
cally. On the whole, the Greek people perceive the relationship of man 
to the divine and the divine to man not in the sense of pure Christian 
belief, but much more primitively. The remarkable thing is that among 
the folk not only do the contrasts between the two worlds fail to evoke 
any spiritual ambivalence, but they remain completely unnoticed. To 
cite an example, the folk believe in the Christian idea of recompense 
after death and ina hell and paradise. But when they see a dead relative, 
they bemoan the fate that awaits him in dark Hades under the earth, 
where there is no rest for unfortunate mortals — whether they are Just or 
unjust — but only tears, pains, and eternal yearning for the light and plea- 
sures of the world of the living. This makes one think, then, of the words of 
Achilles addressed to Odysseus in Hades: ‘‘I would rather serve a poor 
man on earth than be the king of the Underworld.” The phenomenon of 
a simultaneous existence of two religious worlds in the same people is 
certainly nothing unusual. Superstition always and everywhere co-exists 
with religion. But what differentiates the Greek folk from others — 
and especially from the folk of the Germanic peoples — is that in their 
religion there is present still more of the old heathen spirit than the 
Christian. And also the latter is — as often as it becomes apparent — never 
unmixed and pure. Church councils have set down rules in vain that 
saints and their icons be given only devotion and no adoration. But for 
the folk, the saints assumed the position of special deities, each with 
particular qualities. Their images, moreover, take the place of the saints; 
and thereby they created various special gods. So John the Baptist, for 


42. See, for example, Bernhard Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und 
das hellenische Altertum (Leipzig, 1871), and the article “Folk Life” in the Greek 
Encyclopaedia, XJ, 812-819. 
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example, whose decapitation is celebrated in August, became the god 
of fever; the Prophet Elijah the god of thunder; St. George the god of 
shepherds; St. Nicholas the god of the sea and ships; St. Menas the god 
of discovery; St. Eleuterius the god of birth, and so on. 

With regard to local gods, I should like to point out that the Panaghia 
(Virgin Mary) of the Greek people is, in fact, thought of as a single person 
only in her position as the mother of Christ; but as a person of ritual, 
she was divided into as many local divinities as there are icons which 
have become famous for their miracles. So the Panaghia of Tenos is a 
different one from the Panaghia of Amargos or Kythera, and so forth. 

Many legends have grown up around the persons of the saints which 
are either related to their lives or to the miraculous deeds performed 
after their deaths. Their miracles are varied: slaying dragons, miraculous 
healing, providing shelter and deliverance of people who are in capti- 
vity or danger, revelation and punishment of the guilty, discovery of 
lost things, and so forth. In similar ways we have different legends about 
their icons, about their marvelous discovery, the sweat on their faces, 
their tears, the wandering about of their images, and other miracles. 
Many of these legends are in the numerous narratives about the lives 
and miracles of saints in the so-called Synazaria; others circulate also 
as folk legends. Many of them are ancient, but those which are of more 
recent origin do not differ much from the old ones, especially with regard 
to their spirit. To Usener and his school we owe the suggestion of the 
relation of the saints and their legends to the ancient gods and their myths; 
however, the view still cannot be completely accepted that the saints 
were not historical but ancient mythical persons who continue to exist 
under the Christian mantle. ‘* Nevertheless, it is certain that a few of 
them took the place of the old gods and heroes as helpers of the people. 
Many myths have grown up and concentrated around them. 

Besides the pure Christian mythology, there is among the folk 
another purely heathen one, a remnant of the ancient inferior demonic 
mythology as well as a new creation of the new mythological spirit. So, 
for example, the ancient nymphs, the hamadriades, the orestiades, 
naiades, and nereids still live on as neraides of the Greek folk: neraides 
of the seas, the rivers, the fountains, the mountains, and the trees. Lamia, 
onoskelides, the shepherd god Pan, the elf, the moira, and Charos are 
found again in the contemporary lamies, anaskelades, hamodrakia, va- 


43. Hippolyte Délehaye, Les légendes hagiographiques, third edition (Brussels, 
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rypnas, the Fates, and Charon. + The legacy of late antiquity is the great 
class of stotheia — that is, regional spirits — who, according to legend, 
arise when living people are sacrificed, buried alive, or walled up. Similar 
customs or notions are not unknown in the legends of the Germanic peo- 
ples; | do not know, however, if such demonic forms have developed from 
them as among the Greeks. 

From the same period come the kalikantzaroi, who on the basis of 
their names are considered Modern Greek demons. They appear during 
the Twelve Days between Christmas and Epiphany and show a remark- 
able similarity to the German Perchten. 

The kalikantzarot are especially disfigured and misshapen. Each of 
them, according to legend, has a defect. Some limp, others are blind, one- 
eyed, one-footed, or they have distorted feet, distorted mouths, wry faces, 
crooked noses, gnarled hands, and the like. They are naked or are clothed 
in rags; they wear shoes of iron or of pigskins, bulky cloaks, and caps 
of pigs’ hair. Sometimes they also appear as rams or women or old men 
with long beards. Further, it is assumed that some are tall and thin, 
while others are small.They eat everything that is unclean: frogs, crickets, 
serpents; and they delight in pork, sausages, pancakes, and similar 
foods which are prepared during the Twelve Days. For that reason the 
housewives place pancakes and sausages on the roofs in order to escape 
their annoyances. The kalikantzaroi are very annoying, but they are not 
dangerous. They dirty the hearth and the food, steal or destroy clothing, 
and substitute their own repulsive children in the cradles. They demand 
that women spin twelve spindles in the Twelve Days; these are to be 
hung in the hearth so that the kalikantzarot see them in their descent 
through the chimney. They also molest travelers at night; often they 
compel them to dance all night until the third cock-crow. In addition, 
they are disorderly, argumentative, loud; they carry drums with them, 
too. They appear on the day before Christmas and vanish on Epiphany, 
as soon as the priests have sprinkled the houses with holy water. It is 
often assumed that they are people born during the Twelve Days who are 
transformed at night during this time into hairy demons; they lose the 
hair again as soon as the first cock-crow is heard. More widespread, how- 
ever, is the belief that they are only demons who remain in the underworld 
during the entire year, where they endeavor in vain to fell the tree which 


44, See, for example, the book by Schmidt cited above, and Polites, Legends 
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supports the earth. Only within the Twelve Days do they emerge to the 
earth and go among the people. ** 

My teacher, Polites, characterizes the kalikantzaroi as specific Mo- 
dern Greek demons, and he expresses the opinion that the people have 
created them from the masquerades within the Twelve Days, just as the 
Julbuck of Scandinavia and the Perchten of Germany were also created 
from similar masquerades. ** Masquerades within the Twelve Days are 
known in Thessalia, Macedonia, Thrace, Pontos, and Skyros. *’ All have 
the following characteristics in common: the masqueraders form groups 
which must have the following: one or two so-called old men or monks, 
who are dressed in animal skins and skin masks; on the hips, they wear 
numerous bells and carry sticks in their hands. In a few regions one of 
them carries a wooden phallus on him, and the other shoots ashes among 
the crowd from an air gun. Elsewhere they carry a sack filled with flour 
or ashes on their shoulders, which serves the same purpose. They are 
escorted by the ragged, so-called ‘told woman,” who carries a basket 
containing a wooden doll dressed in rags. Then two or more unmarried 
young people follow who are dressed as brides, as well as gypsies, and po- 
licemen with saber and whip; in a few areas there are also an Arab and 
a doctor. The whole group walks around the houses playing, running 
about, jumping and making noise, annoying the pedestrians and resi- 
dents of the houses, and demanding different gifts, especially food. 
When the procession is at an end, they go to the marketplace, where the 
marriage of one of the monks and a bride takes place. The second monk, 
however, becomes angry and kills the new husband. The wife mourns 
and in her grief throws herself upon the dead man; he then arises again, 


45. The known legends up to the year 1904 have been gathered in Polites’ 
Legends, Nos. 590-644; there one can also find the bibliography for all new publi- 
cations up to that year. For the following years, see Polites, Folkloristic Miscellanies, 
II, 43. Concerning the name and character of the kalikantzaroi, see besides Polites; 
Ph. Koukoules’ article in Laographia, VII (1923), 315-328; St. Deinakis’ article in 
Laographia, VIII (1921-25), 488-498; and Lawson, pp. 190-255. 

46. See Polites, Legends, p. 1261. 

47. See John C. Lawson, “A Beast-Dance in Scyros,” Annual of the British 
School at Athens, VI (1899-1900), 125-127; Richard M. Dawkins, “A Visit to 
Skyros,” Annual of the British School at Athens, XI (1904-05), 72-74; A. J. B. 
Wace, “North Greek Festivals and the Worship of Dionysus,’‘ Annual of the British 
School at Athens, XVI (1909-10), 232-253; and Richard M. Dawkins, “The Modern 
Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Dionysus,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVI 
(1906), 191-206. Also see Alfred Winterstein, Der Ursprung der Tragédie (Leipzig, 
4925) (Imago Books VIII), pp. 10 ff. 
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either by himself or with the help of a doctor, and so the masquerade 
comes to an end. 

In Thrace a further scene follows relating to agriculture. The monks 
or maidens place their necks in the yoke of the plow, which they draw 
around the village square two times while the village magistrate directs 
from behind and at the same time sows while the crowd wishes for an 
abundant harvest. 

In many areas these groups visit other villages also. As often as 
they encounter other groups on the way, however, fights break out. 
Local legends disclose that in older times, these fights even became 
bloody; and some people will even probably show the graves of those 
who died in this way. 

In Macedonia these masqueraders have the name rugatzaria, a 
parallel form of kalikantzaroi. This confirms the view of Polites about 
the identity of the demons and the masqueraders. 

The kalikantzaroi conform to the German Perchten, as was noted 
previously. According to German folk belief and folk legends, especially 
of Upper Germany, the Perchta appears during the period of the Twelve 
Days. The folk take it for a female demon who can be fairly large or 
rather small; one of its feet is larger than the other, the nose is long, the 
face is wild and repulsive. The demon wanders about at night, frightens 
children, looks into houses to see if agricultural tools are in order. It is 
especially interested in discovering whether the spinning women have fin- 
ished their work. For that reason, the maidens must have spun their coats 
and carried them up under the roof. The Perchta destroys the ones not 
finished, while it utters the curse: ‘‘As many hairs, so many bad years!” * 

The wandering about of the Perchta is illustrated in the following 
custom in the Méll Valley: On the evening before Perchta day (January 6), 
a masquerader who represents Perchta and who is called Berchtel 
wanders about in the houses. “It usually has on a fur coat, a horrible 
wooden mask over its face, and a cow bell or other bell on its back; 
it hops around in the house with wild, mischievous gestures, pursues 
the people, asks about the industriousness and good behavior of the 
children, and gathers gifts.” «° Another demand of the Perchta is that 
porridge or fish be eaten on that day. °° Whoever does not follow this | 


48. Otto von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Das festliche Jahr (Leipzig, 1898), p. 24. 

49. Ibid., p. 21. 

50. Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, fourth edition by E. H. Meyer (Berlin, 
1875) I, 226. 
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custom is severely punished; his stomach is cut open, filled with bricks, 
and is sewn up again with a ploughshare instead of a needle, with an 
iron chain instead of thread. * For the sake of the Perchta special cakes 
are made which have been prepared from flour and milk or water, and 
baked in a pan. Usually the food is put on the roof. * Frequently night 
travelers meet Perchta in a carriage, accompanied by a crowd of children 
who possess the remarkable name Heimchen (crickets). The legend says 
that she once asked a farmer to repair her broken axel and paid him 
with the fallen chips which, as it later turned out, were gold coins. °° 
Noteworthy is the following legend: 


In the fertile Saal Valley between Bucha and 
Wilhelmsdorf, Perchta, the queen of the Heimchen, 
had her old residence, and at her order the 
Heimchen had to water the fields and meadows for 
the people, while she remained under the ground 
with her plough; finally, however, the people 
quarreled with her, and she resolved to leave 

the country; on Perchta evening the ferryman in 
the village of Altar was sent for late at night, 

and when he came to the shore of the Saal, his 

eyes caught sight of a great, majestic woman, 

who was surrounded by weeping children, and who 
asked him for passage. She stepped into the 

vessel, the little ones dragged on a plough and 
many other tools, with loud lament that they had 
to abandon the beautiful area. Arriving on the 
other shore of the Saal, Perchta commanded the 
boatman to sail back once more and haul the 
remaining Heimchen to her, which he was forced 
to do. Meanwhile, she chiseled some chips from 
the plough, pointed to them, and said to the 
ferryman: ‘Take that; that is your pay for your 
trouble.’ Sullenly, he put three of the chips 

into his pocket, threw them on the windowsill 


51. Ibid., p. 226. 

52. Ibid., p. 227. See Schwarz, “Perchta,” in Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, VI (1935), 1480. 

53. Grimm, p. 228. 
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when he got home, and fearfully climbed into bed. 
In the morning three gold coins were there where 
he had laid the chips. The news of the Perchta’s 
crossing has been told in Kaulsdorf on the Saal 

also, as well as on the Elster at Késtriz not 

far from Gera. ** 


Besides the cat and the stork, her pets are ladybugs. 


Another custom, a masquerade usually known as the Perchta 
procession, is also connected with these Perchta legends. Formerly 
this custom was widespread in South Germany; today it still lives 
on in Tyrol and Salzburg. The masqueraders who appear on the 
Twelve Days, especially on the Epiphany, are called Perchien after 
the demon of this day. Their make-up is of various kinds. In some areas 
they are divided into beautiful and ugly ones, the latter of whom appear 
annually, the former only every four to seven years. The ugly Perchten 
are twelve young men dressed in dark sheepskin, with hoods of badgers’ 
pelts, grotesque wooden masks, and large and small bells, often also 
wearing rats and mice on their belts. A man with a drum leads the 
procession, followed by boys with torches and lanterns which are attached 
to high poles. The torchbearers are followed by two fools, one male and 
one female, the female being impersonated by a boy dressed as a woman. 
The male fool swings a sausagelike roll (phallus?), with which he strikes 
each woman and each young maiden whom he meets. Another, the 
“ash-protector,” shoots people in the face with ashes and soot from an 
air gun; the chimneysweep paints them black and the miller, white. 
Beside the Perchten numerous young boys go along, cracking whips, 
blowing horns, or making ear-deafening noise with cow bells. In Lechrain 
(Bavaria) all boys are painted with soot and flour and made unrecog- 
nizable. And this crowd runs around like disorderly drunkards, dancing, 
jumping, visiting the houses of the highest aristocrats, making confusion, 
and dirtying everything. It is believed that the more they make noise 
and jump, the better the harvest will be. In Tyrolean Lienz, it is said 
the Perchten once performed a play; it is not known, however, what 
that was. 5 


54. Ibid. 
55. See Winterstein, pp. 26 ff. Meuli, “Maske, Maskereien,”’ in Handwérterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens, V (1933), 1782 ff., 1789. 
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Unlike the ugly Perchten, the beautiful Perchten, whose appearance 
occurs only every four to seven years, wear no masks and appear in full 
daylight always on Epiphany (Perchta Day), as well as on the two 
following Sundays. They are escorted by a procession of festive parti- 
cipants who make a great noise with cow horns, whips, horns, pipes, 
bells and chains. Among these are one or two clowns who wear pointed 
hats of white felt which are adorned with bells. With the roll mentioned 
above, each of them strikes the women and maidens among the specta- 
tors whom he wishes to distinguish. Another participant carries the 
doll representing a baby in swaddling clothes, which is made of linen 
rags and is fastened to a cord. He hurls this doll at women and girls 
to whom he wishes to show good will, and he pulls it back at the next 
moment. In certain areas a sword dance takes place in which a parti- 
cipant is killed. 

If we compare the kalikantzaroi legends and customs with those 
of the Perchten, then we come to recognize that there are various parallels. 
First, both appear at the time of the Twelve Days, after which they 
disappear. Then the similarity in the shapes of the demons and the 
masqueraders is quite remarkable: wild facial expressions, bodies impaired 
by defects. For clothes and wrappings, they wear animal pelts and 
bells around the hips, carry sticks and the like in their hands. Noteworthy 
further are the names of the demons: Heimchen (crickets) and kali- 
kantzaroit. As was pointed out, the first means crickets; the second 
refers to beetles in general, of which a special kind — the ladybugs — 
are the favorites of the Perchten. It is noteworthy that the Heimchen 
is a child-soul, while the kalikantzaroi also appear to have connections 
with the dead, since their abode is the underworld out of which they 
come only at the mentioned time. A similarity also exists in their actions: 
shouting, roving, jumping, dancing, annoying people who encounter 
them, supervision of the spinning women. Almost the same, too, are 
their demands for gifts, which are put up on the roof: porridge, fish, 
and pancakes in Germany, and sausage and pancakes in Greece. The 
Greek legend also mentions unclean foods which the kalikantzaroi 
eat; perhaps it can be noted in this connection that the German 
Perchten carry rats and mice on their hips. Where a difference exists 
is in the behavior of the masqueraders in Greece, namely in the wedding, 
death, and resurrection of the bridegroom, in the wandering about 
of the ploughshare, which do not appear as pursuits of the Perchten. 
Even if a wedding does not take place among the Perchten, however, 
the couple is still found. Death and resurrection are still present in the 
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sword dances which are connected with them. A probable similarity 
to the plough-pulling is found, however, in the legend of the Saal Valley, 
mentioned before, which tells us about the irrigation and the ploughing 
of the Perchta. 

The existence of similar customs in Germany, France, Denmark, 
and England is evidence that the plough-pulling was also formerly 
carried on in the West. ** In Germany the plough procession is found 
on Ash Wednesday or on Whitsunday, in Denmark on New Year's Day, 
in England on the Monday after Epiphany, also called ‘‘Plough Monday. 
Remarkable because of the similarity with the Greek customs are the 
English ones. * The only difference is Perchta herself, who is not found 
in Greek legends and customs of Christmas. This is not surprising, 
for the demoniac shape is probably a personification of Three Kings 
Day, which was not observed in Greece. Therefore, it could perhaps 
be considered as a later addition. Nevertheless, a corresponding figure 
is not lacking: it is the personification of Friday, which appears on 
Thursday evening and punishes the spinners. According to the legend, 
it is a large old woman with enormous teeth and a spindle in her hand. 
She hangs the spindle high up in the air shaft in order to show that 
she is coming. 

From all that has been cited, the similarity of the Greek customs 
with those of the German and Western peoples is generally apparent. 
It appears that all belong to a single, originally homogeneous whole 
that must be investigated as such. The investigation among any of 
these peoples alone can only lead to one-sided, incomplete, and largely 
unharmonious conclusions, something which has happened even an 
the present case. And it cannot be otherwise, as long as comparative 
research is incomplete and as long as historical truth is so frequently 
misunderstood. I will not take too much of your time with the exami- 
nation of these conclusions. I should only like to point out that in this 
area, too, there is a broad field of collaboration needed between German 
and Greek scholars. 

We now come to folk art. 

It forms one of the principal elements of folklore, which has attracted 
the attention of the general public and of the scholarly world least of all. 
7 56. Wilhelm Mannhardt, Wald-und Feldkulte, second edition by W. Heuschkel 
(Berlin, 1904), I, 5538 ff., 586 ff. See Winterstein, pp. 24 ff. 

57. See Winterstein, p. 31. 
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The shining magnificence of fine art has pushed the attractive charm 
of folk art into the background, just as the brilliance of the sun outshines 
the gentle light of the moon. Its primitive and often childlike character 
and the fact that it develops according to its own laws, which are alien 
to high art, have won only a smile from the admirers of high art but 
could not earn their attentiveness and esteem. It was first necessary 
that the change take place which the new art trends — particularly 
expressionism — have wrought in our conception of art in order for 
folk art to earn its place among the lovers of fine art. If this change 
occurred somewhat late in Western Europe, then the beginnings of esteem 
made their appearance in Greece even later. Two decades have not passed 
since efforts began in Athens and Thessaloniki for a systematic 
establishment of collections and museums for folk art. Since this is the 
case, | ask you not to expect from me a complete and clear picture 
of Greek folk art; no one is capable of delineating that today. I can 
present to you only examples which are found in the collection which 
I have begun for the study of folk art at the University of Thessaloniki, 
spurred on by the hope that it will sometime later develop into 
a folklore museum. 

Folk art in Greece, as also frequently in other countries, is not 
an end in itself; it is useful for other purposes and is thus connected 
with certain functional objects of daily life which people take the trouble 
to decorate in different ways. Therefrom results its special ornamental 
character. It is true that im some middle-class houses or coffeehouses 
one sees lithographed pictures whoses folk character is well known. 
But this fact must not lead us astray. Usually these are works of trained 
artists who deliberately give them a folkish form. In the most recent 
times one can also see now and then pictures and murals produced by 
painters and paperhangers which are found in the houses of the arti- 
sans or tradesmen. These pictures show motifs which are related to 
the craft or trade that is carried on in the particular house. 

Folk art was not accidentally employed for ornamental deco- 
ration of household implements, but conformed to certain original 
rules which are, so to speak, primitive and which cannot be taught. 
They are rather an emanation of the creative impulse and feelings 
of the human spirit, such as the feeling for form, rhythm, and 
symmetry. It is the first of these — the feeling for form — which 
gives the work from the hand of the folk not only the form which 
can even better contribute to its usefulness, but also the form which 
can better express this usefulness, that is, can express the purpose 
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which the object serves. This is true not only for the object as a 
whole, but also for its organic component parts. And this process 
is also emphasized so that the parts thereby take on a special 
character without, of course, being separated from the whole as 
individual pieces. In this way the object becomes a composed and 
truly harmonious whole; it preserves the character of a living and 
organic thing, and it is really a work of art. The same concept of the 
living organic being, with the assistance of the mythic imagination, 
leads the folk artist to give his creation the shapes of either real or 
mythical beings, such as plants, animals, dragons, people, and so forth. 

Ornamentation also serves the pure artistic purpose of emphasizing 
and stressing the component parts and their relation to the whole. 
Therefore, ornamentation is not used at random, but only on the organic 
component parts of the whole which the artist wishes to stress or cha- 
racterize. Thus the hems, the ends of sleeves, the neck openings, or seams 
of garments are adorned, and so, too, are the bowls, edges, and bottoms 
of wooden glasses. To each of these parts a special decoration is given 
which harmonizes with its nature and position. Exceptions to this 
seldom occur; but if they appear, they are very probably foreign influences 
either from the East or from high art. 

It should be pointed out that the arrangement of individual motifs 
does not oceur accidentally, but according to natural rhythm and 
natural symmetry. The ornamental motifs are partly geometric, 
such as straight lines, curves or zig-zag lines, triangles, circles, spirals, 
and so forth; partly naturalistic, such as animals, birds, and especially 
plants with prominent stylization. Human forms are not lacking either. 
Scenes from human life also occur relatively frequently. For the time 
being, nothing certain can be said about the origin of these motifs. 
Some of them — the two-headed eagle, for example — originated 
from the Byzantine tradition; others, like the plant spirals, go by way 
of Byzantine art to Hellenistic or classical times. Still others, like the 
geometrical shapes, are such elementary motifs that even though they 
were encountered as early as prehistoric times, we may not consider 
them exclusively as legacies of the oldest times, since they can be 
re-created at any moment. All these motifs exhibit the character of 
equal beauty within its tradition which distinguishes all works of folk 
creation. Nevertheless, the artists among the folk never copy blindly 
(as I could prove with numerous examples), but they always preserve 
some personal freedom which to a certain degree characterizes them as 
artists and which gives their works the imprint of free creative practice. 
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In addition to motifs, color is an essential element of folk art, where 
the material to be decorated demands it. The Greek people universally 
love colors and use them profusely. Their ability to harmonize combina- 
tions is worth mentioning. It is interesting that the preference for certain 
colors and combinations is determined locally. For example, the Bulga- 
rians who live adjacent to northern Greece prefer striking colors and 
dazzling contrasts, while the Greeks, particularly in the north, prefer 
pastel colors and mild contrasts. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
in Greek art — in contrast with that of other nations — color not only 
affects the distinctness of form, but rather serves to make it conspicuous 
and to emphasize it. Thus the form further maintains its basic signifi- 
cance for art in the symmetry of color. 

Besides the spiritual and creative powers already cited which 
determine the form of the works of art, the material upon which the 
ornament is placed is a factor which must not be underestimated. Thus 
one discerns folk art which is suitable to certain material in wood carvings 
stone masonry, metal work (such as the casting and forging of metal), 
weaving, pottery, and architecture. 

Representatives of this art are, on the one hand, theones who promote 
it by profession, and on the other hand, any people among the folk. 
Thus, metal work —as well as stone masonry, pottery, and architecture— 
is a profession of artisans. The art of woodworking was formerly an 
activity of artisans to whom we owe the beautiful wooden carvings of 
the iconostases and the furniture of the Turkish times. Today wood 
carving is restricted to shepherds, who make and decorate their staffs, 
glasses, spoons, spindles, and distaffs with their knifes. Only recently 
with the revitalization of folk art has wood carving been taken back 
into the workshops of cabinetmakers. The arts of weaving, embroidery, 
and basketmaking were and are still today the work of all the women 
among the folk, among whom many capable ones developed it into 
a handicraft in earlier times. There were also men who wove and embroi- 
dered, such as the lacemakers. But all of them, whether they pursue 
it by chance or as a profession, did work and do work with the same 
primitive folk spirit and in the same traditional ways. There is no lack 
of personal freedom, but this is limited by the force of tradition. 

Here and there, there is evidence of an occidental art influence; how- 
ever, it appears to be very slight even though this must still be investigated 
in detail. Noteworthy, however, is the fact that (1) on the basis of the 
influence of Byzantine culture upon all the Balkan nations, and (2) 
on the basis of the universal fate that united these peoples for a long 
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time under Turkish domination, the folk arts of all the Balkan countries 
exhibit great similarities which give the appearance of a homogeneous 
art with slight local variations. Nevertheless, it must be noted that as 
far as the earlier centuries are concerned, the representatives of this 
throughout art were primarily the Greeks, whose names can be read 
even today upon their works, which are scattered throughout the 
Balkan cities. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


As I stated at the beginning of my lecture, I have tried to show 
you briefly a picture of Modern Greek folklore in its most essential 
aspects and have thereby touched upon a few points where the connec- 
tions with German folklore are clear. To what extent my attempt has 
succeeded is more possible for you to judge than for me. I hope, however, 
that one conclusion is apparent from what has been said: that there are 
threads which unite the folk cultures of both peoples. Whether they are 
from an original inheritance, remains from a prehistoric relationship of 
the two peoples, or whether they are remains from the relations of the 
two nations in historical time is a problem whose solution will have to 
come from the scholars of both countries. Numerous, however, are the 
threads which join the higher cultures of the two peoples. When Greece 
still lived under the weight of Turkish domination as in darkness, the 
Western nations took over its homeless culture and developed it into a 
newer, splendid culture. Among them Germany undoubtedly holds 
first place in scholarship, especially in the investigation of ancient Greek 
and Byzantine culture; and thanks to her noble inspiration and her 
efforts, Germany has produced a series of great scholars which begins 
worthily with August Béckh and which by no means ended with the 
death of Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 

From the scholar’s point of view, the revival of Hellenism owes 
much to Germany, too. Even today in your beautiful and famous artistic 
city of Munich, thanks to the efforts of eminent scholars, the first center 
of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies was established, in which Greek 
academic youth meet in order to study the theories of the great German 
scholars. The friends of the German people greet with joy and admira- 
tion their enthusiasm and incessant impetus to research and progress. 
I wish and hope that the indestructible energy of the German people, 
which has been preserved even in difficult times, will soon not only 
restore Germany’s prosperity, but also will promote the progress of all 
of humanity, whose pioneer the German people always have been and 
stillare. 
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FOREWORD 


This monograph was written in March, 1943, as a criticism and re- 
buttal to what the German occupation forces wrote during World War 
II to indoctrinate their soldiers. They said that the modern Greeks had 
no connection whatsoever with the ancient Greeks but that, for the most 
part, they were descendants of the barbaric Slavic tribes which flooded 
Greece during the Middle Ages. This assertion recalled the old theory of 
Fallmerayer, which was discarded long ago even by Slavic scholars 
themselves. 

Unfortunately, well-known German scholars advocated these theo- 
ries for the sake of temporary friendship with the Bulgarians. The ulter- 
ior motive of these so-called ‘scholarly publications” was to prevent the 
simple-minded among the German soldiers from expressing possible 
sympathy and admiration toward the modern Greeks as descendants of 
the ancient Greeks. They also tried to evoke contempt and derision 
toward the Greeks who fought in Albania and in the mountains of 
Macedonia with a valor worthy of their ancient forbears. 

Apart from this, the present writer was motivated by another 
insult against the Greek people. This insult was presented by Alfred 
Rosenberg, the Nazi theoretician of National Socialism, in his notorious 
book Der Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1936). In that book 
(p. 35), this top Nazi also proclaimed the extinction of the ancient Greeks 
in much the same way Fallmerayer had done, calling their descendants 
weak Levantines. Concerning the Greek tribes which came from the 
north (of which the Macedonians were the last), Rosenberg says: 

As the people in these tribes (that is to say, the Dorians 
and the Macedonians) became decadent and as the superiority 
of the people from Asia Minor saturated and poisoned Greece, 
the place of the Greek was taken by the later weakling Levan- 
tine, who shares only the name with the Greeks. The true Greek 
has left this earth forever, and only the dead stone statues 
still speak sporadically about that excellent racial spirit which 
created Pallas Athena and Apollo a long time ago. 
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These two insults—the renewal of Fallmerayer’s old hypothesis 
about Slavism and the new one by Rosenberg about Levantinism — can, I 
think, be irrefutably contested for several reasons. First, there has been an 
uninterrupted physical continuation of the language and life of the Greek 
people from ancient days to the present. In addition, the unchangeable spi- 
rit and equal character of the Greeks have always been expressed in words 
and acts similar and equal to those of their ancestors. All these things have 
been examined by many Greek and foreign scholars since the appearance 
of Fallmerayer’s theory, and truth has been restored in all its details. 
The recent Greek struggle in the Albanian and Greek mountains and the 
spiritual firmness which the Greek people demonstrated during the 
terrible Nazi occupation have furthermore convinced Rosenberg and his 
followers, I believe, that the Greeks are not a flock of Levantine weaklings. 

Unfortunately, the Greek people have always had enemies who have 
sought to eradicate them. Therefore, it is necessary to reiterate this 
truth for every generation — present and future — especially as time 
uncovers new arguments for it. So the present writer was led to write 
this monograph with the intention of publishing it in German during 
the occupation. Unfortunately, this was not possible. But since the 
repetition of truth is always timely, not only for the enlightenment of 
enemies and friends, but also for the sake of the Greek people themselves 
as well, especially regarding so important a subject as their origin, 
I consider it worthwhile to publish this monograph even today. 

It is obvious that this work does not exhaust the subject. I think, 
however, that what it contains is enough to prove that the faith of the 
Greek people in the purity of their origin is not ungrounded but is based 
on a firm foundation which is deeply rooted in the Greek earth and 
cannot be shaken or undermined by open or undercover attacks. 


Ba PB. K. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The German folklorist Adolf Bach observed that “A people is some- 
thing historically given, which can usually be understood only through 
its history.” This observation coincides with Aristotle’s assertion: 
“Only if one examines things at their source can he understand them 
perfectly.” And if this statement is true for every historical group, 
this is even truer for the modern Greek people, who have behind them 
more than 3000 years of historical life. Therefore, it is obvious that in 
order to understand the life of the modern Greek people in all of its 
manifestations, it is necessary to go back to their distant past in every 
specific case. In this study, naturally, we cannot give a full picture of 
modern Greek folk life. This is impossible because of the necessarily 
narrow limits of this monograph. Still, it is necessary to provide a short, 
general survey of the past, because without it, it is impossible for us 
to understand the present. 

Such a survey is even more necessary for Greek culture because not 
only the layman, who learns what he knows in school, but often even 
the scholar, admires only the works and accomplishments of the Greeks 
of the classical era, forgetting the long historical periods which have 
followed. These historical periods lack the unique beauty of the classical 
epoch, but they are not less glorious because of that. In fact, they are 
of greater importance to modern European culture and especially to 
modern Greek culture than the classical era is. 

This short survey must include the simultaneous examination of the 
geographical area within which the Greeks have lived and acted during 
different historical periods of their lives. The geographical domain 
is an important factor in the historical fate and transformation of every 
civilized people.? 


1. Adolf Bach, Deutsche Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1937), p. 103. 
2. See Stilpon Kyriakides, Greek Lebensraum from Antiquity to the Present 
(Thessaloniki, 1945) (in Modern Greek). 
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SHORT HISTORICAL SURVEY 


About 2000 B. C., the Greeks, an Indo-European people who had 
migrated from their northern homeland, descended in tribes to the 
country in which we find them already settled in their historical period— 
that is to say, from Pelagonia, the area called Monastir (Bitola) today, and 
the northern borders of Epirus south to Tainaro, Crete, Cyprus, and the 
islands of the Aegean and Ionian Seas. In the north they occupied the area 
up to the Illyrian Mountains — that is, up to the upper end of Lake 
Achris — and to the east as far as the banks of the Axios River. 

The country in which the Greeks settled is divided by numerous 
mountain chains into relatively narrow plains and medium-sized valleys. 
It is surrounded by the sea, which goes deep into the land, creating 
innumerable inlets and ports. Naturally as a result of this, (1) the different 
tribes which settled in the various valleys were isolated and separated 
from their neighbors by mountain chains which were difficult to cross; 
and (2) the coastal tribes acquired mobility and the desire for travel. 

The relative isolation caused by the terrain was augmented later 
when cities were enclosed by walls and became the centers of the tribes 
which originally lived in villages. The results of this relative isolation — 
from a political and social point of view — are very well known, and 
we need only mention them briefly. From the political viewpoint, the 
Greeks, living in tribes and cities which insisted on their own autonomy 
and liberty, were never able to become a unified state. As for the later 
hegemonies of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Macedonia caused by differ- 
ent historical conditions, they always relied upon force of arms to 
protect their independence. The only historical event in which all the 
Greeks appear absolutely united was the Trojan War, which has been 
glorified in the Homeric epics, the importance of which was very great 
later on for the preservation of the idea of a pan-Hellenic unity. This 
unity was made stronger because of common places and activities, 
supreme among which were the Oracle of Delphi, and common festivals 
and games — especially the Olympic, Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian 
games. Finally, this unity was solidified by the alliances which were 
activated whenever a foreign intruder endangered the freedom of every- 
one. Yet the insistence of cities for autonomy could never be suppressed. 
The Greeks were never really completely unified until the Roman 
occupation abolished these autonomies and destroyed the divisions 
which the Greek cities had established among themselves. 

From the social point of view, one can say that every tribe, every 
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city, became a creative center in almost every cultural aspect. From 
the point of view of language, the old dialects of the different tribes 
were not only preserved, but they also multiplied and acquired amore 
or less increased number of differentiations, as evidenced by the surviv- 
ing inscriptions. Thus today linguists designate a total of eight dia- 
lectal groups instead of the four groups of the old grammarian tradition: 
Ionic, Aeolic, Doric and Attic. As for religion, many local methods of wor- 
ship and numerous myths were developed which in each place gave rise to 
a multiplicity of forms. Similarly, in every locale a different type of 
literature was developed and cultivated. The Ionians cultivated the epic 
and elegy and iambic poetry as well as history; the Aeolians, melic poetry; 
the Dorians, choric poetry; and finally, the Attics, drama, rhetoric, 
history, and the remaining forms of prose. From the point of view of 
art, there are clearly visible local characteristics in pottery as well 
as in sculpture and architecture, although they are not as obvious as in 
literature, especially during the early stages of cultural evolution. In 
political organization, too, we have the same kind of variety, from the 
extreme hereditary monarchy of the Macedonians and the various aristo- 
cratic or plutocratic oligarchies to the complete democracy of the Athe- 
nians and the all pervading strictly communal life of the Spartans. 
We have, too, the same type of variety in social life, ranging from the 
indolent orientalized life of the Ionians and their segregation of women 
to the strictly defined diet of the Spartans and the relative freedom of 
their women. Finally even food varied from place to place, depending 
on the local products. 

Except for these local differences, however, Greek culture did not 
lose its unity, its common important religious manifestations, and its 
awareness of a common origin. Local poetic and artistic productions were 
not restricted to their place of origin, but they became common to all the 
Greeks and in some cases they were transplanted and cultivated in new 
forms while retaining clear signs of their places of origin. So the Doric dithy- 
ramb took root in Athens, and it was developed by the Athenian poets in 
the tragedy, in which the Doric dialect was retained more or less to its 
final years, despite some modification in the choric parts. Later local 
religious customs (as in the case of Aesculapius of Epidaurus and Pelops 
in Olympia) gradually became forces of unification and acquired a pan- 
hellenic character. 

So much for the so-called Greek particularism — that is, the condition 
which resulted from the relative isolation of the Greek tribes because 
of the terrain. Let us now look at the effects of the Greek seafaring 
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inclination. The Greeks were obliged to seek new colonies in areas beyond 
the sea very early in their history. This resulted from the congestion 
caused by the continuous migration of tribes, the lack of productive 
land, the frequency of political quarrels, the need to sell surplus agricultur- 
al and industrial products, and from the need for commerce in general. 
The principal reason, however, was widespread poverty. According to the 
historian Herodotus, “Poverty has always been'a companion of Greece.” 
So Grete and Cyprus and the western coast of Asia Minor were occupied 
from the eighth century on, and the southern and later the western 
coast of Thrace and the northern coast of Asia Minor and the Black Sea 
area generally were colonized. Thus the myth of the Argonauts who 
passed through the clashing rocks most probably originated during the 
colonization of the Black Sea. 

The migration to the west was equally strong. Sicily and southern Italy 
were speedily covered with very important and strong Greek colonies. 
As a result of this, southern Italy was given the name “Magna Grecia.” 
Cyrenaica in Africa was colonized and the Greek colonization extended 
to the coast of Galatia and the Straits of Gibraltar. It is well-known, 
that modern Marseilles was a Phocaean colony. Thus one can say that 
the Greek geographical domain from the seventh or sixth century on 
included the whole of the Black Sea and the Bosporus, the Aegean and 
Ionian Seas, as well as a large part of the central and western 
Mediterranean world. While the Greek seamen occupied the coastal 
areas, farther north in Greece the Macedonians moved gradually to the 
east, pushing the different Thracian tribes which occupied the valley 
of the Axios and the areas to the east of that plain out of that area. 
This brings us to the fourth century. 

From the middle of the fourth century when the Macedonian kings 
Philip and Alexander appeared, Hellenism spread very quickly to Thrace 
and deep into the East, in addition to those areas mentioned above. Philip’s 
incursions into the north and east became very numerous. The building 
of Philippi and Philippopolis far inland exemplifies the spreading of the 
Greeks into the interior of Thrace. Numerous Greek inscriptions show the 
spreading of Greek culture inland. Alexander the Great took the Greeks 
far into the interior of Asia. The many large Greek cities that he and his 
successors built in Asia and Egypt contributed not only to the spread- 
ing of Greek culture to those countries, but also to the diaspora of the 
Greeks themselves in those countries and to the Hellenization of the 
natives to a greater or lesser extent. The following Roman conquest not 
only did not harm the spreading of Hellenism in the East, but it helped 
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it to take root further. The predominance of Hellenism and of the Greek 
language in the East during the time of the Roman emperors was so 
important that the apostles of the new world religion of Christ — espe- 
cially Paul, the apostle of the nations — used Greek not only when speak- 
ing to the people of those nations, but also when preaching to the Jews. 
When Constantine the Great shifted the capital of the Roman state to 
Byzantium, it became purely Greek within three centuries. So the whole 
of the eastern Mediterranean from southern Italy to the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, from the banks of the Danube in the Balkan penin- 
sula, and from the southern coast of Russia south to Egypt, became Greek 
geographical domains. 

This very large area began to disintegrate at the beginning of the 
seventh century. In the east and south, the Arabs appeared and took Egypt 
and Cyrenaica as well as Palestine and Syria away from the Greeks, after 
which Hellenism disappeared almost completely in those areas. In the 
north the Slavs and the Bulgarians invaded and colonized the area south 
of the Istros and beyond Mount Balkan. It is possible that some 
Slavic tribes penetrated farther south into the mainland of Greece and 
into the Peloponnesus down to Mount Taygetus as well. Because of their 
small numbers and their primitive culture, however, they were complete- 
ly assimilated. We should keep in mind that no Greek urban centers 
were ever invaded, nor did they lose their Greek character. 

In that restricted geographical area the Greeks of Byzantium lived 
with the foreign name of Romaioi for many centuries. They engaged in 
difficult struggles with their enemies in the east and in the north — that 
is, the Saracens and the Bulgarians. ‘The Greeks remained closely united 
through their political ties, through religion, and through a tight system 
of intercommunication. This was very important insofar as the evolu- 
tion of the language of the people and of their culture in general, in all 
its manifestations, concerned. 

From the middle of the eleventh century, however, the situation 
began to change. Central Asia Minor was colonized by the Seljuk Turks, 
who founded the state of Iconium and subjugated large portions of the 
Greek population. These peoples were isolated from the sum total of the 
Greek population; consequently, they were, to a great extent, Moslemized 


3. See Stilpon Kyriakides, Thessalonikian Studies (Thessaloniki, 1939), p. 6 
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and were lost for Hellenism. They lost their language and a considerable 
part of their religious and traditional cultural heritage.« 

The same thing occurred in southern Italy with the coming of the 
Normans. The local Greek population lost contact with the main body of 
the nation and was partly assimilated by the neighboring Italians. It did, 
however, retain some traits of its language and ethnology. 

A century later, during the third crusade, Cyprus was taken by King 
Richard the Lionhearted of England and given to Guy de Lusignan; it 
remained separated from Byzantium after that. Almost simultaneously, 
Rhodes was occupied by the Knights Hospitallers of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem and remained under their control until it was taken over later by 
the Turks. 

A little later, during the fourth crusade, the Franks, in collaboration 
with the Venetians, captured Constantinople and caused the Byzantine 
state, which had until that time been united, to break up into many 
states as well as into Frankish and Greek hegemonies. Sixty years later 
the Frankish rule in Constantinople was abolished, and the Greek state 
of Byzantium was once again restored; but the state of Trebizond in Asia 
Minor remained outside Byzantium under a Greek dynasty. Also, Attica 
and the Peloponnesus in Europe remained as independent states, the 
former under Frankish dynasties, the latter, later, under Greek despots. 
Finally, Crete was ruled by the Venetians, Chios by the Genoese, and 
the other islands by numerous lesser feudal lords. 

The entire Greek nation was tragically united again, as it had been 
earlier under the Romans, after the fateful day of the fall of Constanti- 
nople on May 29, 1453, and the Ottoman occupation of the entire East, 
under which it lived until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Fortu- 
nately, despite the tyranny which they exercised, the conquerors respec- 
ted both the religious and the ethnic autonomy and independence of the 
Greeks. An illustration of this was the Turkish recognition of the Greek 
Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople, who became not only 
the spiritual, but also the titular, head of the Greek populace. The Greeks 
remained united around the Patriarchate — which was their spiritual, 
intellectual, and ethnic center throughout the long, dark, and hard centu- 
ries of subjugation. It was only natural that under the heel of the foreign 


4. Some historians are surprised at the fact that Hellenism quickly disappeared 
in Asia Minor. The surprising thing is not the fact that many left the area and went 
to free Greece or that many became Moslems and that equally many lost their mother 
tongue, but that some survived in the midst of Islamic fanaticism and barbarism. 
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conquerors, and because of the disintegration of education and intellectual 
life in general in the nation, the evolution of the language and culture 
could not enjoy the kind of unity which would otherwise have been 
possible in a free national state. 

The revolution against the conqueror in 1821 and the long, hard 
seven-year war of independence brought about the liberation of only that 
small part of the great Greek fatherland which extended north to Othrys 
and included merely a portion of the Greek islands. In 1881 Thessaly was 
added, along with a small part of Epirus. After the victorious Balkan 
Wars ended in 1913, Greek Macedonia as well as the Greek islands other 
than the Dodecanese and Cyprus were added to the Greek domain. Final- 
ly, following World War I, a narrow band of Thrace up to the Evros River 
was also added. The Greek nation fought to recapture its freedom and to 
drive out the foreign occupation forces from the whole of the Greek 
geographical domain. By a tragic coincidence, while it was actually suc- 
ceeding after bloody struggles in snatching away small pieces one after 
another from the enemy’s hands, other large parts of the same area were 
lost to the Greek nation. So the whole of northern Thrace, which extend- 
ed from Mount Rodopi to Mount Balkan and which was later called 
Eastern Romilia, was lost. It was here that a very potent Hellenism had 
blossomed from the time of antiquity in such important cities and vil- 
lages as Philippopolis, Stenimachos, Mesemvria, Anchialos, Pyrgos, and 
farther north, Varna. After the catastrophe in Asia Minor, eastern Thrace 
and the whole of Asia Minor were lost. 

Thus the geographical domain of the Greeks, which had previously 
extended from Mount Balkan to Taenaron as well as from Crete and 
the Ionian Sea to the Black Sea and Cappodocia, was restricted 
within the narrow space east of the Evros River and south of the southern 
slopes of Mount Rodopi, a small remnant of the large Greek 
fatherland, smaller than the space which the Greeks had occupied in 
the fifth century. All the Greeks who were driven out from all over the 
Hellenic lands settled in this narrow area. Here they began to build 
new homes and to start a new life, the blossoming of which, unfortunately, 
was interrupted by a new and fateful tempest, World War II. 

This brief survey summarizes the historical fate of the Greeks and 
their geographical domain. Now let us examine the influences on the 
Greek language and folk culture from antiquity to the present day. 
We shall begin with language. 


LANGUAGE 


As has already been mentioned, the Greek particularism not only 
contributed to the initial tribal dialects and their literary cultivation, 
but also to the furthering of their differences. But the advancement of 
literature, commerce, and other kinds of communication among the 
various tribes, as well as common political alliances under the hegemony 
of strong cities, minimized strictly local differences and contributed 
to the formation of common dialects. 

We can reasonably designate the common Ionian, Doric, and Attic 
dialects as the dialects utilized for intellectual communication and 
understanding among the speakers of all the dialects. The most 
important of these for the future development of the Greek language, 
however, was the common Attic dialect. 

The common Attic dialect dates from the fifth century; its origin can 
be attributed to political and intellectual developments at the time. After 
the Persian Wars and after the Spartans had broken away, Athens became 
the leader of the Greeks in the war against the Persians. Athens likewise 
became a very important commercial and transportation center, as well 
as an intellectual center, the likes of which Greece had never seen 
before. Pericles was not exaggerating when, in his funeral oration, he 
called the city of Athens “the school of Greece.” In addition, Athenian 
allottees were sent out to colonize eastern Greece, and this facilitated 
the spreading of the Attic dialect as a means of communication over 
the whole area of the Athenian hegemony, which included most of the 
coast of the Aegean and of the Propontis as well as the islands. What 
helped to establish the language of Athens even more was the devel- 
opment of prose, which reached its apex in rhetoric and philosophy. 
But it was only natural that the purity of the Attic dialect would be 
affected to some extent by its speakers in non-Attic tribes, particularly 
the Ionians. That is to say, it was natural for those whose mother dialect 
was Ionic or some other one to mix with their acquired Attic dialect 
many elements of their own mother dialect. 

Therefore, a common Attic dialect developed which had Attic as 
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its basis but which lacked its purity because of its admixture with 
foreign elements, chief among which was Ionic. This common Attic 
dialect, which around the end of the fourth century B.C. was used as 
the language of intercommunication in eastern and northeastern Greece, 
was spead through the conquests of the Macedonians all over Asia Minor 
and Egypt. Later on, the Roman conquest, which erased all barriers 
among Greek cities by uniting everyone and everything, favored this 
spreading even more. Not even the major dialects on the Greek mainland 
were able to resist its power. They gradually succumbed and disappeared. 
The sole exception was the Doric dialect of the Laconians, which has 
survived to this day in the modern dialect of the Tsaconians, who live 
on the eastern side of Mount Parnon. This dialect has had a completely 
independent and individual evolution from that of koine. 

We do not know for certain the form of the spoken koine dialect. of 
the Greeks when it had its widest dissemination in the days of the Roman 
emperors. The language of official and private documents preserved 
among the papyri found during the 1930s, as well as the language of the 
New Testament and of the early church fathers, indicates that the 
written koine was most probably not very different from the spoken. 
But we must remember that it was impossible for that spoken koine 
to have been the same everywhere, since it was disseminated over such 
a large area. It would have been impossible for the local dialects which 
it replaced not to have exercised some degree of influence upon it and 
not to have left their traces upon it. So the hypothesis that koine 
presented local variations in the Doric, lonic, and Attic areas is complete- 
ly justified. To these three varieties we must add another two — the 
dialects of Asia Minor and Egypt — for their existence is proved by 
surviving linguistic monuments. ° 

This koine of later antiquity is the mother of Modern Greek and of 
its dialects. The former theory that Modern Greek is a mixture of Aeolian 
and Doric features is completely inaccurate. The so-called Aeolian, Doric, 
or Homeric elements proved that all the modern dialects derive from 
koine with the exception of the above-mentioned dialect of the Tsaco- 
nians. The fact that ancient dialectal elements may be found in modern 
dialects does not disprove this. In the Pontic dialect, for instance, we 
find many Ionian elements, while in the dialect of southern Italy, as 
the careful research of Professor Rohlfs proved indisputably despite 


5. Albert Thumb, Die griechische Sprache in Zeitalter des Hellenismus (Strass- 
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objections from Italian scholars, there exist Doric elements which came 
from the local Doric dialect formerly spoken in that area. The existence 
of these dialectal elements does not prove that the origin of the present 
dialects is directly related to the ancient dialects without the interven- 
tion of koine, but that the spoken koine formed in the dialect areas 
of those places had been deeply influenced by local dialects. That is 
to say, it had been colored in an Ionic or Doric manner. Unfortunately, 
we lack enough evidence, and we are unable to determine the degree 
of local admixture of the koine with ancient dialectal elements. Only 
a more detailed and deeper study of modern dialects can give us 
evidence for the solution of this problem. 

This spoken koine has continued to evolve regularly up to Modern 
Greek and its dialects as they are spoken today. But the written language 
did not share the same fate. Writers in the period of koine had before them 
the ancient literary prototypes; and instead of cultivating their contem- 
porary koine, they preferred to use the solidified language of these 
prototypes. Instead of decreasing as koine evolved further, this pref- 
erence for the ancient and classical increased until it had reached 
absolute Atticism in the years of the emperors. It was for this reason 
that the differences between the spoken and the written common language 
grew from day to day. A gap was created between these two languages, 
both from a grammatical and a lexical point of view, and it was 
constantly widened. In order to understand this, one may compare the 
language of the New Testament with the language of any contemporary 
Atticist — Aelian or Arrian, for instance. The Greek diglossia began 
even before the first centuries A.D., and the divergence between the 
written and the spoken language has still not been overcome. 

ae 

During the first centuries of the Byzantine period, some chroniclers 
— such as Malalas (end of the sixth century) and later Theophanes 
(beginning of the ninth century) — tried to write in a slightly demotic- 
like language. The language of the saints’ biographies is also more 
or less demotic. Yet despite the basic similarities to the demotic language, 
the grammatical skeleton of this written language remained archaic. 
The example of these demotic-like writers was not followed by others, 
so that the written language never paralleled the spoken language. 
According to Krumbacher’s very keen observation, “‘scholastic tradition 
in Byzantium had such strength of resistance that demotic remained 
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its weak antagonist and won out in no branch of written expression.” & 


The renaissance of Greek studies during the reigns of the Macedonian, 


Comnenoi, and Palaeologoi kings widened the gap between the written 
and spoken language by replacing more demotic features and making 
the written language even more archaic. So we can say that in the years 
of the fall of Byzantium, the diglossia had reached its apex. 

While the language of scholars remained faithful to the ancient 
grammatical tradition and while the scholars themselves remained 
indifferent to the fact that the common people could not understand 
what they were writing, the language of the common people was culti- 
vated in folk poetry. Thus, what Miillenhof said about the German 
Middle Ages is valid for the Greek Middle Ages, too: “Certainly we 
realize that life at the beginning of the Middle Ages was different and 
that the language the people spoke was different from that of chronicles 
and formal documents. But the history of national spirit is discovered 
tor the first time in the history of folk poetry and the folk language.” * 

We do not know the content of much of this poetry because 
very few samples of it have survived. But those songs which are still 
sung by the Greek folk, which we will examine later, may give us an idea 
of their content. It seems that there were many songs whose stories were 
taken from the ancient tragic myths, and even more often, they referred 
to the Akrites, the famous contemporary Byzantine heroes, and their 
victories and fates. In this folk poetry, the spoken language was cultivated 
so that it became an important instrument of expression, capable of 
being used by artistic as well as by folk poets. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, Theodoros Prodromos, the so-called Ptochoprodromos, used that 
language in his supplicatory and satiric poems. It was also used by 
Glykas and the later gnomic poets and by the poets of the chivalrous 
romances of the thirteenth and later centuries, as well as by others. 


* 
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This cultivated poetic language which modern Greek folk poetry 
inherited and perpetuated presents a fairly unified character, having 


6. Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur (Munich, 1897), 
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all the attributes of common demotic. * This language could have been 
cultivated in prose as well. Unfortunately, this was not the case. During 
the final centuries of the Byzantine Empire, we find, along with this 
poetic language, the first signs of the breaking up of the spoken common 
demotic language into different dialects. These dialects have continued 
to the present. The breaking up was certainly due primarily to the old 
existing local differences, but it had an opportunity to spread more 
manifestly and intensely from the eleventh century on when the unity 
of the Byzantine state began to disintegrate through the separation 
of its different provinces. Until then, Constantinople, by virtue of its 
being a commercial, political, religious, and intellectual center, was 
strong enough to retain the general unity of the locally-spoken language 
and to minimize the differences. 

We cannot know for certain how many and what those dialects were 
because we do not have enough written prose documents. I emphasize 
prose because the folk poetry, as mentioned above, presents, at least 
in its older forms, a relative linguistic unity. We have prose texts only 
from Cyprus (Assizes) as well as local chronicles by Mahairas and Vou- 
stronios. The chronicle from Trebizond mentioned by Fallmerayer ° 
does not represent the lingua graeca Trabesontia or the linguaggio di 
Trabisonda mentioned by Italian travelers. As for the documents of 
southern Italy, they are, from the eighth century on, influenced by the 
conventional language of documents and contracts. 

Because of this dearth of written documents, we are obliged to have 
recourse to present-day modern Greek dialects, which, naturally, were 
not formulated during the years of the Turkish occupation, but which 
have an older origin which, according to Thumb’s correct observation, 
must be placed within the first millenium A.D. 1° 
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We cannot say that an exact and definite division of modern Greek 
dialects took place until then despite the detailed studies and researches 


8. Thumb is correct in making the following assertion: ‘‘If one wanted to base 
his work on the folk literature from the eleventh century on, he could support the 
thesis that the medieval demotic presents surprising unity just as the koine had done 
previously” (Thumb, p. 164). 

9. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisertums von Trapezunt (Munich, 1827), pp. 324 ff. 

10. Thumb, p. 165. 
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by both Greek and foreign scholars on local dialects. Still, if the most 
important differences are to be considered, modern Greek dialects could 
be distinguished by the following groupings, ranging from east to west: 
(1) the dialects of Pontus 
(2) the dialects of Cappadocia and of central Asia Minor 
in general 
(3) the dialect of Cyprus 
(4) the dialects of the Dodecanese Islands 
(5) the dialects around the Propontis 
(6) the dialects of Crete 
(7) the dialects of the Cyclades and of Chios 
(8) the so-called northern dialects, i.e. of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Epirus, Thessaly, Aetoloakarnania, and gener- 
ally of Sterea. To these dialects belong also the dialect 
of Mytilene and Samos and some seaside cities of 
Asia Minor 
(9) the dialects of Athens, Megara, Aegina, and Euboia 
(10) the dialects of the Peloponnesus, among which the 
dialect, of Mani has a prominent place 
(11) the dialects of the Ionian Islands 
(12) the dialects of southern Italy. 
Of these dialects, 1, 2,3, and 12 are the ones with the greatest differen- 
tiation from the present-day common spoken language. 

All of the above dialects were derived from koine, varying in dia- 
lectal division from place to place. To the above list, the Tsaconian 
dialect, which is derived directly from ancient Laconic without the 
intervention of koine, has to be added as the thirteenth one. It is worth 
mentioning that the geographical areas in which these dialects are 
spoken coincide approximately with the geographical parts which had 
broken away from the Byzantine state and whose separations, as was 
mentioned above, had already begun in the eleventh century. This 
observation certainly does not mean that the formation of dialects 
began in the eleventh century for purely historical reasons. Their be- 
ginnings are definitely older. But the complete and undisturbed develop- 
ment was due to the historical fact that the corresponding prov- 
inces were detached from the center of the Byzantine Empire. 

Obligatory political unity resulted from the Turkish occupation 
of continental Asia and Europe during the fifteenth century and on the 
islands of Chios, Rhodes, Crete, and Cyprus in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This political unity lacked adequate intellectual 
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activity and could not act upon the Greek dialects to smooth over 
differences. The Patriarchate—which had become the religious, national, 
and intellectual center of the Greeks — could not compensate for the 
lack of a free national government. Education had reached its lowest 
point. Literature other than folk poetry was practically nonexistent. 
Only in Crete, where the rule of the Venetians continued until the mid- 
seventeenth century, was the cultivation of a literary poetry possible, 
but it was more or less dialectal. From that island, we also have the 
first samples of modern Greek prose. But the cultivation of this literature, 
on the one hand because of its dialectal form, and on the other hand for 
historical reasons, was unable to contribute to the creation of a common 
spoken and written language all over Greece as long as Crete remained 
isolated from the total Greek area. 

Still, according to the observation of Protonotarios Theodoros 
Zygomalas in his letter to Martin Crusius, professor at Tiibingen in the 
fifteenth century, ‘t the differences among the dialects — at least among 
those of Athens, the Peloponnesus, and Constantinople — was not great 
enough to handicap communication among their speakers. But that 
was not enough. There was an absolute need for a written language for 
the intellectual affairs of the nation. This need created the famous Greek 
language problem because of the differences and the opposing directions 
followed by those who tried to solve it. The dispute over the language 
dichotomy reached its highest peak at the end of the nineteenth and 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Its beginning, however, 
goes back to the first days of the Turkish occupation. ” 


Ea 
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During the period of the Turkish occupation, the Greeks inherited 
from their Byzantine predecessors an excellent demotic language through 
the folksongs, which have not changed essentially since then; but they 
inherited no common written language undifferentiated from the spoken. 
During the last centuries of the Byzantine Empire, there was, as we have 
already mentioned, a complete diglossia in prose; and this diglossia was 
handed down to the descendants of the Byzantines. So after the conquest 


11. Turcograecia (Basil, 1584), as presented in M. Triantafyllides, Modern Greek 
Grammar, I, Historical Introduction (Athens, 1938), 313 ff. (in Greek). 

12. Triantafyllides’ book (see n. 11) is very valuable for this. Many interesting 
excerpts from older books are given in the appendix. 
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of Constantinople, ancient Greek continued to be used as the written lan- 
guage as much as and wherever possible. Furthermore, there were some 
scholars and clergymen who were disconcerted because their audiences 
could not understand their addresses which were written in that language. 

It was obvious, though, that this situation could not last very long. 
People felt the need to express themselves in writing, and the more 
prudent among the clergy saw that the education of the people, who 
were mostly illiterate, could not be accomplished through the uti- 
lization of ancient Greek. So, in addition to being used for letter 
writing and commerce, the common spoken language was also used by 
many clergymen in order to make themselves understood by the people. 

The first person to write a grammar of the common spoken language 
was a clergyman, Nicholaos Sofianos, a priest from Corfu who lived in 
Venice during the sixteenth century. His plan was to translate philo- 
sophical and other works for the education of the populace. The language 
of such clergymen-writers, however, was not purely demotic, since it 
included varying influences of the scholastic tradition. Yet it did have the 
spoken language as its basis. Thus, from the sixteenth century on, the lan- 
guage problem was approached from two clearly opposing directions: on 
the one hand, there were those who felt that the ancient language should 
be preserved; conversely, others favored a growing utilization of the 
spoken language. 

The opposition between the followers of the two different schools 
was intensified more and more instead of being minimized as time 
passed. The gradual rebirth of education and letters also intensified the 
disagreement. For the Greeks, the new literature could be nothing else 
but a continuation of the immortal works of the ancient Greeks, in which 
all the ancestral wisdom had been deposited. The advocates of the 
ancient Greek language argued that the Greek nation had to divest 
itself of the spoken language which was, they thought, barbarized by 
slavery, and return to the ancient language, which they considered the 
only valuable remnant of the ancient Greek nobleness and the divine 
deposit of the holy church. 

From what has been said above, the reader can understand that 
the motives for a return to the ancient language were not just 
linguistic or literary, but that they were based upon religious and nation- 
al biases and prejudices as well. That is to say, for the followers of the 
ancient language, the return to the older form of the language was a 
national as well as a religious obligation. The ancient masterpieces had 
been written in that language; it was, too, though slightly altered, 
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the language of the New Testament and of the Church. According to 
this view, then, any alienation from the ancient language would be 
equal to alienation from national and religious ideals. This preservation 
of the ancient Greek language as the written language of the modern 
Greek people has no parallel whatsoever. Although this situation is 
frequently compared with the preservation of Latin in the West, the 
cases are indeed quite different. Those who utilized Latin felt no national 
ties with the ancient Romans, while the Greeks felt their national unity 
with the ancient Greeks very deeply, becoming particularly conscious 
of it before and especiaily after the fall of the Byzantine state, which 
had, interestingly enough, retained the Roman state tradition and the 
Roman name. 

The advocates of demotic, on the other hand, having a clearer 
understanding of the needs of the nation, contended that the language 
of the people had to be cultivated and introduced into education, liter- 
ature, and science. No national rebirth, they asserted, could be attained 
if it were not based upon the living language of the people. The demo- 
ticists did not consider the language of the people to be vulgar or 
barbarous as their opponents did; on the contrary, they regarded it as the 
daughter of ancient Greek and felt that it had the right to stand along- 
side the four ancient dialects as a fifth one. Since they had observed 
some superficial similarities between the new dialects on the one hand 
and the Aeolian and Doric dialects on the other, they characterized the 
modern spoken language as an offspring of the two, entirely Aeolic- Doric, 
having equal right for cultivation as its sister dialect Attic had. What 
Athanasios Christopoulos from Kastoria in Macedonia says in_ his 
grammar of modern Greek in 1805 in support of modern Greek is char- 
acteristic of this view: “But what do all we Greeks believe — that 
our old ancestors all spoke Attic? Surely not, because besides the 
Athenians and the other very few people of Attica, the people of 
Lacedaemon, the Peloponnesus, Epirus, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete, and 
Rhodes spoke Doric and Aeolic, and the Greeks of Asia Minor spoke 
Tonic. So it is not strange that our language does not look like Attic; we 
were not Atticans, but Dorians and Aeolians, and consequently our 
language is Aeolic-Doric. And it is true that Thucydides and Plato 
chose Attic Greek only because it was better, shorter and more consis- 
tent, and regular, as its grammar shows very clearly.” 

The views of the demoticists were also supported by the fact that 
because of the increasing relaxation of the cruel and tyrannical Turkish, 
rule, because of the development of commerce and communication during 
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the last centuries of the Turkish occupation, and because of the increased 
publication of printed religious and folk materials, some kind of a common 
spoken language had been created which was above the local dialects 
and which could be used as a basis for a new written language. 

The conflict between the two factions became especially violent 
around the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century — that is, a few years before the national revolution of 1821. 
On the side of the archaists were mostly professors of Greek letters and 
philosophy and most of the prominent clergy, such as the philosopher - 
clergyman Eugenios Voulgaris and the philosopher Neofytos Doukas. 
On the side of the demoticists stood the first important poets of Modern 
Greece, such as Athanasios Chrystopoulos from Kastoria, Jannis 
Vilaras from Ioannina, and a little later, the national poet Solomos; 
the clergymen Gregory Constantinou and Daniel Philippides, who wrote 
a geography book in demotic; the school director of Ioannina, Psallidas; 
and others. The conflict was reduced to a mockery because the archaists 
called the demotic language vulgar, semibarbaric, and solicistic; the 
demoticists called the language of the archaists macaronic. 

During those years, the great Greek philologist and patriot 
Adamantios Korais entered the conflict and tried to reconcile the 
opposing sides. He considered the language one of the most indispens- 
able possessions of the nation, in which everyone participates with 
democratic equality, and the national position of which no one has 
the right to change. Only time has the power to change the dialects of 
nations, in much the same manner that time changes the nations them- 
selves. Korais recommended the writing of the mother language and 
attacked those who wanted to modify the current language to make 
it as similar as possible to ancient Greek. At the same time, however, 
he accepted as fact that the language had been corrupted and distorted, 
and felt that it was the duty of scholars to correct and beautify it. 
This correction and beautification suggested by Korais did not consist 
of replacing demotic forms and words with archaic ones, however, but 
simply of restoring the words and forms which were thought to be cor- 
rupted, as for instance, déptov instead of the common apr, dupdrtiov 
instead of the common pdért; and éxBatver and éxByjxe instead of Byatver 
and Byjxe. 

It is obvious that this advice of Korais was impossible to follow 
without creating confusion, for which he has been blamed and sneered 
at severely by his opponents. But his enlightened basic ideas that the 
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language is a common national property, that no one has the right to 
change it, and that the mother tongue must be the basis for the written 
language will survive forever. Unfortunately, the middle linguistic 
road, which he suggested should be followed in order to help the unedu- 
cated people and to provide scholars with an opportunity to communi- 
cate better, was not easy to find. Therefore, Korais’ suggestion, which 
was adopted by many, did not bring the anticipated results — that is 
to say, the reconciliation of the opposing sides and the discovery of a 
true middle road or compromise. A new language group was simply 
added to the two existing ones, and things became even more confusing. 
This situation continued until the revolution of 1821. 
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The successful end of the War of Independence did not change things, 
however. The establishment of the free Kingdom of Greece, with Athens as 
its capital and its intellectual center as it had been 1500 years before, 
created more favorable conditions for the further formation of a common 
spoken language and its development into a pan-Hellenic language 
which, if cultivated in literature as well, could have become the common 
written language. Things did not follow this logical evolution, however. 
While the formation of a common spoken language was actually pro- 
moted, it has not managed to become the only written language even 
today. On the contrary, the archaization of the written language was 
intensified after the liberation because of the attitudes of the Greek 
people. 

To the Greeks, the liberation of Greece from slavery meant not only 
the beginning of a new and free life, but also the re-establishment of the 
threads which connected the modern Greeks with the ancient Greeks, 
the descendants to the ancestors. Furthermore, it meant the re-estab- 
lishment of the Greece of the people who had fought at Marathon and 
Salamis. A natural consequence of this was that the language of the 
ancient and modern Greeks, including the grammatical forms, had to 
become one and the same, too. Almost all of the scholars of the post- 
liberation decades — especially the ones from Constantinople, where 
the archaic tradition was stronger because of the Patriarchate, which 
was the spiritual, intellectual, and ethnic center of the Greeks during 
the long Turkish occupation recommended this return to the ancient 
language as the linguistic goal. They believed that the time had come 
for the new language to approach that of Plutarch and Chrysostom, 
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in its reversal evolution to the language of Plato and Demosthenes. 
A new grammar meant a new nation for them. Thus, from this situation 
the language problem of Greece acquired a nationalistic character, 
which is incomprehensible to most Western Europeans. 

It is obvious that this archaization of the language — that is, the 
introduction of ancient Greek words and grammatical forms into the 
current language — was not easy to accomplish. It did not take place 
without violations of the forms and morphology of the ancient words. 
Kontos, the university professor of Greek letters, himself did not believe 
in or recommend the revival of classical Attic. But his severe criticism 
of the Atticists and his emphasizing their mistakes merely encouraged 
more violent archaization. Some arguments were still presented for 
the rights of the common language and against the archaization, but 
they had no influence whatsoever. Only the poets of the Ionian Islands 
remained faithful to the demotic language. Even the severest purists 
were forced to recognize the worth of these poets, although they 
expressed objections to the language in which they wrote. 

The University assigned to Aristotle Valaorites the task of compos- 
ing a hymn in honor of the national martyr, Patriarch Gregory V, who 
had been hanged by the Turks. This meant that the hour of recognition 
of the value of the poetry of the Ionian Islands and also of the demotic 
language had come. The result was that demotic was finally officially 
accepted and was recognized as the language of poetry. Even the fanatic 
advocate of language purism, George Mistriotes, professor of classical 
Greek philology, approved of the poets and the language in which they 
wrote: “The poetry of the Ionian Islands,” he asserted, “will deposit in 
the Greek heart great and high national feelings.... Therefore, the poets 
of the Ionian Islands have done well in choosing the demotic language 
for such a purpose.” The situation was not the same for prose, however. 
The archaic and puristic ideals remained attached to all prose writing. 

The contributions of the first Greek scientific linguist, Hatzidakis, 
corrected many of the misconceptions which had prevailed, especially 
concerning the corrupted forms of the demotic language. But Hatzidakis 
did not stop the trend toward archaization because he was, despite 
the teachings of his discipline, linguistic science, an advocate of katha- 
revusa. Thus it was only Professor Demetrios Vernardakis, the adversary 
of Kontos, who continued to criticize archaic exaggerations and to 
recommend the simplification of the written language, instead of its 
purification, so that the written language could eventually become 
representative of the language of the people. 
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Naturally, the puristic grammatical teachings of Kontos and the 
exaggerations of other archaists soon led to an impasse. Then Psichari 
appeared. He was professor in the School of Oriental Languages at the 
University of Paris. He reintroduced more strongly than ever the 
ideas of the demoticists. According to Psichari, the Greek people could 
be freed from the bonds of katharevusa only when the spoken language 
was utilized in writing — that is to say, the really national language as a 
whole with its grammatical rules and without any compromises. 

Psichari’s ideas were first expressed in his book Taksidi, published 
in 1886. This book caused a flood of protest from the purists and brought 
the language conflict into the open again. Since a sympathetic attitude 
toward the adoption of the demotic language and the simplification of the 
language generally had already grown as a result of the exaggerations 
of the archaists, Psichari soon found active and fanatic followers on all 
levels of Greek society who spread his ideas. 

It was not long until demotic was accepted completely as the 
language of literature, both poetry and prose. The field of journalism 
retained katharevusa, but under the pressure of the demoticists, jour- 
nalists began slowly to simplify the katharevusa which they used. 
It was the scientific writers alone who were reluctant to accept the 
demotic preachings of Psichari, and their reluctance was not unreason- 
able. At least three generations of Greek scientists had, from the time 
of the revolution on, worked to coin scientific terminology and phraseol- 
ogy. It was very difficult for these scientists to put aside their work and 
to begin all over again with new terms, a new grammatical system, and, 
especially, a new phraseology. Some efforts, to be sure, were made in the 
fields of science to promote the use of demotic, and these efforts are 
constantly on the increase. Yet while the attempt has been sincere, it has 
not always been successful because of the inelegance of the style of the 
scientific writers, a style which often offends the most tolerant readers 
and which frequently obstructs rather than promotes its progress. 

It must be pointed out that the progress of demotic did not proceed 
without obstinate reaction from the School of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Athens, led by professor Mistriotes. In addition, Hatzidakis, 
professor of linguistics and a recognized authority because of his academic 
position and his scientific training, basically recognized the right of the de- 
motic language to prevail. Despite this fact and the fact that he frequently 
criticized the purists for their exaggerated objectives, he nonetheless 
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sided with them. The University’s position was further strengthened by 
the Church, which supported its views. This was remarkable, because 
during the first centuries of the Turkish occupation, it had been the 
church officials themselves who had frequently led the struggle against 
archaism. The state, too, was hesitant about, and in some cases outright 
reactionary toward, the demotic tendencies. According to the Constitu- 
tion of 1941, the official language of the state was the one in which the 
official documents of both government and church were written; any 
attempt to modify that language was, therefore, forbidden. That article 
of the Constitution was significant because in this manner the use of 
demotic in education was also prevented. The article had, interestingly, 
been approved after some student riots which had been instigated by 
university professors, especially Mistriotes. 

Unfortunately, those who reacted against the widespread use of 
demotic did not always use scientific arguments to support their stand. 
In their sincere but unsubstantiated belief that the introduction of demot- 
ic would destroy the historical unity of the nation, they characterized 
demoticism as antinational and as a first step toward the dissolution of 
the nation. They accused the demoticists of being paid instruments of 
foreign propagandists, particularly of the Russians, and they maintained 
that many rubles had been sent in order to corrupt the Greek conscience 
for the benefit of the Russian pan-Slavistic plans. The coincidental appear- 
ance of the translation of the Bible in the demotic language by Palles, 
which was supported by Queen Olga, who was of Russian descent, 
strengthened the idea that foreign powers were plotting the destruction 
of the Greek nation. Students revolted, occupied the University, and 
started new riots. Somewhat later, additional riots broke out because 
of the translation of Aeschylus’ Orestia, which was presented at the 
Royal Theater. 

Foreign scholars — particularly Germans — also participated in the 
language conflict. K. Krumbacher, professor of Byzantinology in Munich, 
A. Thumb, professor of linguistics in Strassburg, and Brugmann, also a 
professor of linguistics, were all for the rights of the demotic language 
to prevail. This intervention of foreigners, however, created an 
additional tempest of unjustified protests and, unfortunately, of 
stupid accusations, especially against Krumbacher. 

Although the purists won a victory with the ratification of the 
Constitution of 1911, it was only temporary. Actual practice was stronger 
than any constitutional order. Literature continued to be written in 
demotic, and in 1913 the state finally permitted the introduction of 
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demotic prose pieces into the Modern Greek language school readers. 
Then the Balkan Wars followed, as well as the revolution of Thessaloni- 
ki in 1916. The revolutionary government of Venizelos in Thessaloniki 
was the first to establish demotic as the language of instruction in the 
primary schools. Later, when that government was moved to Athens, 
it extended that requirement to all of Greece. 

Because of the manner in which the demotic language was put into 
effect as the language of instruction in the Greek primary schools, how- 
ever, it acquired a political tinge. Therefore, when King Constantine 
returned and the Royalists took over the government in 1920, the 
natural result was the abolition of the measure. The demotic books were 
thrown out of the primary schools, and the old katharevusa texts were 
reintroduced. Naturally, this reintroduction hurt rather than helped 
the cause of katharevusa because even the reactionary backers of the 
move could now clearly see the obvious differences between the two 
languages and the implications for education. The revolution of 1922, 
which broke out after the catastrophe in Asia Minor, resulted again in 
the reintroduction of demotic as the language for primary school text- 
books. The fourth national special assembly of 1925 abolished the 
constitutional article on language which had been approved in 1914. 
Since then, there have been no attempts to reintroduce katharevusa 
in the beginning grades in the primary schools. The only action taken 
by the purists was to gain approval for the introduction of katharevusa 
in the final two grades of the six-year primary school. 

The position of demotic as the written language is now being strength- 
ened more and more. But is this demotic which tends to become the 
common written language and which tends to take the place of kathare- 
vusa really the demotic with all of its phonological, grammatical, and 
syntactic characteristics as Psichari wanted it? This is not very likely. 
If the demotic movement had succeeded during the years of the Turkish 
occupation, it is quite possible that a complete identification of the 
written and spoken language could have been achieved. But it was not 
until two generations after the revolution and three or four generations 
after the renaissance of letters in Turkish-occupied Greece that Psichari 
made his declaration. So it had no possibility of complete success. After 
this renaissance, katharevusa in its various aspects had been used as 
the intellectual instrument of the nation. After the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Greece, things and ideas unknown to the people until then 
were expressed in katharevusa. Naturally, a large number of new words, 
mostly from ancient Greek, entered not only the lexicon of the written, 
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but also the spoken language. Along with this, combinations of sounds, 
grammatical forms, and syntactic structures unknown to demotic had 
entered the language. Today it is impossible to eliminate these forms 
from the demotic language because they represent existing ideas and 
concepts for which there are no demotic terms. The substitution of equiv- 
alent demotic words for these older forms or even the introduction of 
entirely new words to replace them would be extremely difficult to 
accomplish. Their adaptation to other demotic forms would probably be 
impossible. In most cases, they would merely be ridiculous disguises, as 
Korais’ freakish forms are. And while this type of change might be effected 
in literature and regarded simply as the whim of a writer, such action could 
not be taken in the scholarly language — which is not only written, but 
spoken as well — because it would conflict with the established technical 
usage. Since scholars and scientists utilize terminology and phraseology 
peculiar to their disciplines both in writing and speaking, scholarly 
written katharevusa has thus become, to some extent, a spoken language, 
too. Repeated usage has become second nature. This was one thing which 
Psichari completely ignored. Furthermore, the effect of events was 
stronger than the principles which Psichari established. Demotic, although 
victorious, has been obliged to make several concessions to katharevusa 
in its phonology and grammatical forms, and particularly in its syntax. 
Many of the leading demotic scholars themselves write in a much more 
synthetic manner than those who write in katharevusa, in direct 
opposition to the analytical spirit of demotic. Thus the established 
written demotic language today is a mixture of demotic and katharevusa: 
on the one hand, it has demotie as its basis; on the other hand, it contains 
many elements from katharevusa, which, itself, is now a mixture of 
archaic and demotic elements with the archaic forms more or less pre- 
vailing. 

From the discussion above, one can see that the Greek people have 
today three languages at their disposal. First, there are the dialects which 
were enumerated above and which are spoken locally, especially in vil- 
lages, without being written. (The dialect of Cyprus is an exception to this 
latter statement. Recently some Cypriot poets utilized that dialect to 
write their poems.) It is natural that the dialects should be strongly influ- 
enced by the spreading common spoken demotic, by literature, by edu- 
cation, and by the press, all of which tend to obscure the special charac- 
teristicts of the dialects and tend to level them. It is particularly inter- 
esting from the scientific point of view to follow the fate of these dialects. 
After the Asia Minor catastrophe, hundreds of thousands of refugees 
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from Bulgaria, eastern Thrace, and Asia Minor, each group of which 
spoke its own dialect, established themselves in Macedonia and Thrace. 
There is no doubt that this intermingling of these previously remote 
dialects will create different intermediate dialectal forms which will 
be spoken until they are completely leveled by the common demotic. 

The second of the three kinds of language in Greece today is the 
common spoken demotic, with which the largest part of demotic liter- 
ature is identified. Third is katharevusa, which, contrary to its name 
and its original leaning toward archaism, now tends to be simplified, 
approximating the demotic as much as its basic character permits. 

Despite the differences and the various existing linguistic dis- 
agreements and sentimental preferences, the acuteness of the language 
problem in Modern Greece appears to have disappeared; it is now of 
interest primarily in scholarly circles. The modern Greek language 
problem has already entered upon the road which will lead to its natural 
solution; the continuous haphazard discussions and protests of a few 
fanatics — either demoticists or archaists — leave the majority of the 
people unmoved. 
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FOLK CULTURE 


By the term folk culture we mean the total number of manifestations 
related to the physical, social, and spiritual life of a people, particularly 
those which have a pre-eminently communal, spontaneous, and tradition- 
al character. These characteristics distinguish folk culture clearly from 
the so-called sophisticated culture, which carries with it the seal of 
personal creativity, logical thought, and novelty. Accordingly, there 
is a correlation between folk culture and sophisticated culture. That is, 
wherever this sophisticated culture has not been developed, the existing 
culture cannot be called a folk culture. It can only exist and be called 
such by those people among whom it exists. 

According to this definition, we cannot speak about a folk culture 
among the ancient Greeks since, primarily through philosophy, a dis- 
tinction between the thinking of the masses and the logical wisdom of 
the few was established. The thinking of the masses was rejected contemp- 
tuously by the philosopher Xenophanes and by the Pythagoreans as 
false and unworthy of mention; it was contrasted with real wisdom, 
which is the property of only the few. It was only after two centuries 
of philosophical thought that Aristotle was able to recognize some truth 
in the thinking of the many which could not be logically proved.We have, 
he said, to pay attention to the unprovable thoughts of the experienced and 
elderly and wise as well as to that which can be scientifically verified ; 
the eyes of the experienced see wisely. Aristotle characterized this 
thinking of the many as native, ancient, and folk, recognizing its tradi- 
tional communal character in the same manner that modern folklore 
science does. Accordingly, during the years before the development of 
philosophy, which established a distinction between the masses and the 
few, no mention of ancient Greek folk culture is possible; instead, 
one must recognize a common unified Greek culture. 

It must be noted, however, that this unified culture parallels the 
unified state of the ancient Greek language. That is to say, the unified 
state of the Greek language does not negate its individual dialects. In 
the same manner, unified culture did have local differences, sometimes 
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of great and sometimes of little importance, and these were preserved 
and accentuated by the well-known Greek particularism. Complete 
cultural unity as such appears only in the Homeric epics. 

The ancient Greeks had a clear understanding of the cultural 
differences of the various local tribes. Critias, the student of Socrates, 
tried to present the different customs and habits of the natives of the 
various Greek cities in his versified Republics, and we have mention 
of them in other ancient sources. Unfortunately, we cannot always 
clearly distinguish one culture area from another strictly on the basis 
of geography as we are able to do with dialect areas. Pausanias’ accounts 
give us much information about local worship rites, myths, and customs; 
but even that information is not sufficient to be used as a basis for a 
folkloristic map of ancient Greece as is being done in Switzerland and 
Germany through the compilation of folkloristic atlases. This is due, 
perhaps, to the lack of related scholarly research which has not pro- 
gressed because classical philology has not tackled the problems of local 
culture among the Greek tribes. 

Irrespective of their number, the local cultures of the Greek tribes 
which were cultivated by the Greek particularism were naturally levelled. 
They disappeared — after the abolition of the narrow limits of cities 
and after the unification of the Greek world, which was caused by the 
Macedonian conquests and later the subjugation of the whole eastern 
area by the Romans.While the dialects were being unified into the koine 
of later antiquity, the local cultures of different Greek tribes were also 
being fused into one common folk culture, the folk culture of later 
antiquity. 

Today, it is impossible to determine just when this unification of 
folk cultures was established. It seems to have begun early, but its 
progress does not appear to have been so rapid as that of language. 
Thus a large number of local methods of worship and of myths mention- 
ed by Pausanias during the second century A.D. shows that even 
by then there was no complete unity established, at least as far as 
religion is concerned. It would perhaps be closer to the truth if we were 
to designate the fourth century A.D. as the time by which this unifi- 
cation had probably taken place, especially since there can be little 
question that Christianity was most influential in bringing about such 
a unity. 

We do not know what this folk culture of later antiquity was like, 
nor can we say anything about its details, not so much because such 
information is not available, but rather because there has not been 
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enough relevant scholarship. It would require us to expand the present 
work too much were we to try to give even a vague picture of it. We can 
only say that despite what is said about the complete orientalization 
of Greek life and spirit during the years of later antiquity and during 
the time of the Byzantine Empire, a more careful study of sources 
shows that Greek culture retained a great number of very old elements 
which were in complete opposition to eastern beliefs and customs. 
What K. Krumbacher said about the orientalism of the Byzantine and 
Neohellenic mind is an exaggeration which, if it has any amount 
of accuracy at all, might refer in part to sophisticated culture. * But 
as Bernhard Schmidt, who has an excellent knowledge of the modern 
Greek people and their folklore, correctly observed: “The words of 
Krumbacher can hardly be applied to the lower folk levels in which 
ancient Greek customs and habits are more-or-less exclusively alive.”* 
Thus what happened with regard to the unification of language also 
occurred with regard to the unification of the folk culture. In much the 
same way that koine retained old local dialectal elements during these 
years, so the folk culture also retained very old beliefs, myths, religious 
rites, and customs which went as far back as Homeric antiquity. The 
Homeric conception of Hades and the fortunes of the dead, for in- 
stance, strongly persisted during these years despite the flood of 
mystic religions which, as is well known, inundated the world at that 
time, emphasizing the salvation of the soul from the bonds of the body 
after death and promising a better afterlife. 

Modern Greek folk culture, then, has its roots in this folk culture of 
later antiquity, just as modern Greek dialects are derived from the 
koine of those years. This fact had been pointed out, though without 
adequate proof or detailed examination, by Karl Dieterich.‘ (It should 
be pointed out, however, that Dieterich’s insistence that “from a 
narrowly-classical point of view, Greek antiquity may be completely and 
justifiably considered as ending with the battle of Chaeronea’” is far 
from reality. On the contrary, there are many elements in modern 
Greek folk culture which connect it with antiquity, some of which are 
found in the written documents of later antiquity.) 


13. K. Krumbacher, Die griechische Literatur des Mittelalters, in Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Part I, VIII (1912), 386. ; 7 

44. Bernhard Schmidt, ‘‘Neugriechische Volkskunde,’’ in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
das klassische Altertum Geschichte und deutsche Literatur, XXVII, 646. ; 

15. K. Dieterich, ‘““Neugriechische Sagenklange vom alten Griechenland,”’ in Neue 
Jahrbiicher, XVI (1906), 81. 
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This unified folk culture was continued and developed further 
during the Middle Ages in Byzantine culture, from which modern Greek 
culture has evolved and developed directly. Because of this continuous, 
uninterrupted historical evolution, the modern Greek folk culture is 
full of living elements of the older Greek life and older Greek historical 
periods as well as survivals from antiquity — that is to say, of classical 
antiquity, later antiquity, and Christian Byzantium. In exactly the same 
way, modern German folk culture has evolved through three stages — the 
ancient Germanic roots from which it is derived, the period of later 
antiquity, and the Christian era. *° 

Whether the Greek folk culture has absorbed many elements from 
foreign sources, as is frequently suggested, is highly questionable. This 
is particularly true with regard to the Slavs, whose influence many 
consider to have been appreciable, but the evidence for which is seldom 
verifiable. Similarly, the Turkish occupation had, at most, only a superfi- 
cial influence on the lives of the Greeks because of the religious differ- 
ences between the two peoples and because of the distance which the 
Turks established and maintained between themselves and the subju- 
gated people. The Greeks, too, kept their distance from the Turks, 
thus preventing reciprocal transmission of both intellectual and material 
culture. For these reasons, the elements which were absorbed into 
Greek folk culture from Turkish sources were very few and completely 
superficial, despite the more than four centuries of domination and 
subjugation. These borrowed elements had little effect upon the heart 
of the folk. 

Because of our limited space, and because many manifestations of 
modern Greek folk life have not been fully described or analyzed, we 
cannot give a full picture of modern Greek folk culture here. For these 
reasons, we shall restrict ourselves only to the more general elements, 
those which are the most characteristic. We shall begin with material 
culture, which includes primarily three items: food, shelter, and clothing. 
Furthermore, we will consider them only in a general way. 


16. See also HE. Fehrle, ‘‘Die Ziele der deutschen Volkskunde,” in Spamer, Die 
deutsche Volkskunde, I 624. 
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MATERIAL CULTURE 


I. Food 


The food eaten by a people necessarily varies from place to place in 
accordance with the available flora and fauna. Yet it is frequently 
evident that there are preferences for certain types of foods. It is known 
that in Homeric antiquity — despite the abundant consumption of meat 
by the heroes, especially of such large animals as beeves and pigs — the 
basic food was, according to Homer, baked barley flour. Corresponding 
today, the basic food of the Greek people is bread, which, although 
usually made of wheat flour, is frequently made from ground corn or 
from a mixture of ground grains, particularly among the poorer mountain 
people. The grains from which bread is made are usually ground by 
water mills or windmills, both of which are rapidly disappearing because 
of the introduction of fuel-powered mills. In the villages, though, hand 
mills are still in common use. These hand mills are used principally 
for grinding hondros, a coarse flour which is cooked in different ways. 
(The use of this hondros had become even more widespread because 
of the shortages of rice and other grains during World War II. That is 
why the product which was ground was frequently referred to as wheat 
rice.) 

Bread is usually prepared with yeast. The consumption of unleav- 
ened bread, made in the shape of pancakes, has not stopped, however, 
particularly among the shepherds. The bread may be baked either in 
ovens or on the more primitive open charcoal fires. In the latter manner, 
the people bake what are called ash cakes (pittes). 

Just as in the ancient days grain was considered holy and protected 
by Demeter, 17 so today bread is considered holy by the Greeks. Dropping 
bread on the ground or stepping on it is considered a sin; if one finds a 
piece of bread lying on the ground, he is supposed to pick it up, kiss it 


17. Iliad, XII 76: “Anuqtepog axthy’ (“the grain of Demeter”). Trans. A. T. 
Murray, The Loeb Classical Library (London:William Heinemann, 1930). 
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with reverence, and put it in a high place so that it will not run the risk 
of being stepped on. Many people swear oaths on bread and kiss it 
simultaneously. Eating from the same piece of bread, from the same 
table, creates bonds similar to those mentioned by Priam’s son Lykaon, 
when he asks Achilles to spare him because he has eaten with him of 
the grain of Demeter. ‘* The proverbial expression “We ate bread and 
salt” means we are very closely related or bound together. A person who 
violates this bond, furthermore, is considered detestable and is referred to 
as a “bread-stepper.” In addition, because it is considered to be holy, 
bread is believed to have the power to drive away bad spirits and to 
prevent the workings of sorcery. For this reason, a small piece of bread 
is placed under the pillow of an expectant woman, since pregnant 
women are especially susceptible to malevolent influences. The 
more superstitious people consider bread a_ preventive of and a 
safeguard from such malevolence. Similarly, other foods prepared 
with flour, both solids and liquids, are also common. The comparison 
of these foods with those mentioned by Galenos would show that they 
are not new inventions but rather old and traditional. + 

Legumes occupy the second place of importance in the diet of the 
Greek people. In the south, vetch-peas and flat-beans, and in the north, 
beans, chick-peas, and rice are prepared with olive oil except during 
periods of fasting. The preparation made from the pulp of vetch-peas 
and flat-beans is called fava, and it reminds one of the very common 
and popular etnos of the ancients. Olives, some of which are preserved 
today as they were in ancient times; cheeses; and preserved and fresh 
fish similarly belong in this second category. 

The third position of importance, particularly among the country 
people, is occupied by vegetables and wild greens. The latter are used 
extensively on the islands and in southern Greece because of the 
lack of legumes and also because of the abundance of olive oil used to 
prepare them. Their use in northern Greece, although less extensive, is 
still considerably widespread. 

Eggs, meat, and fish are fourth in importance among the foods of 
the country people. In the villages, people slaughter only once a week. 
The meat most often eaten is lamb, goat, and rarely or never, beef. 


18. Ibid.: “map yap col modtw racdkuny Anuntepos dxrhv'” (“for at thy table first 
did I eat of the grain of Demeter’’). 

19. Such a collection and comparison of primitive or folk dishes would be 
valuable. 
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Pork is eaten usually only in the winter, especially during the Twelve 
Days of Christmas, when each family slaughters its own home-raised 
pig. From that meat they prepare sausages and other pork products, 
which are especially popular in Mani, Crete, and Cyprus. 

Meat is usually boiled with rice, onions, legumes, or other vege- 
tables. Skewered meat in the Homeric style is usually prepared only 
during the Easter holidays. Special products made with braided intes- 
tines and called kokoretst and splinantero are particularly popular 
among the shepherds, although in more recent years they have spread 
to the cities as well. 

Methods of preparing foods are also frequently reminiscent of 
ancient times. Meat, for instance, is often roasted by placing it in burning 
hot pits which are covered with charcoal and ashes. Sometimes the meat 
is first put into the stomach of an animal before it is placed on the fire. 
These fires themselves are also still often started in primitive ways. 

The use of firestones and a wick is still widespread in the country. 
During epidemics among the animals, when it is necessary to start 
a new and uncontaminated fire for purification, two pieces of wood may 
be rubbed together, just as is the case in other parts of Europe. 2° 

The principal beverages in Greece are water and wine. The wine 
is still produced in the traditional manner. Wine with resin in 
it is very common in southern Greece, as is the exposure of 
grapes to the sun for several days. Both methods were known to the 
ancients, the latter having been described by Hesiod. Beer, which 
appears to be growing in popularity, is a relatively new innovation, 
having been introduced into Greece from Austria during the nineteenth 
century. 

On the whole, then, it can be said that the diet of the modern Greeks 
is not much different from that of their ancestors. It is basically vege- 
tarian and quite simple. 

In addition to the daily diet, there are special dishes which are 
prepared on holidays and other special occasions which have been 
inherited from the times of antiquity. One of these is panspermia, a 
combination of different kinds of boiled grains and legumes which is 
prepared on the 24st of November, the day of the presentation of Mary 
in the temple, which coincides with the middle of the sowing period. 
The bridal cake is also an ancient heritage. Pancakes, too, are eaten on 


20. See also Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, under ‘‘Notfeuer.’ 
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Saint Nicholas’ Day and on Christmas as they are among other European 
peoples. *! Kollyva, which consists of boiled wheat, is the usual offering 
to the dead. 

There are no dietary prohibitions apart from those prescribed by 
the Church for periods of fasting. The exceptions are those practices 
which are rooted in superstition, as, for instance, the case of prohibitions 
imposed upon pregnant women to insure the birth of able-bodied chil- 
dren. 


If. Shelter 


Several recent scholarly works describe the shelter of the modern 
Greek folk. There has not been, however, a systematic general survey 
whose conclusions can be presented here. Therefore, the few items 
which will be mentioned are merely personal observations and opinions 
of the writer. 

The principal type of ancient Greek house which the Greeks brought 
with them when they came from their northern home is a type of the 
Homeric mansion, which was common among other northern peoples, 
too.This type of structure is known from what we have found in Mycenean 
excavations and from later excavations as well as from the Homeric 
epics. In its simplest form it consists of a single room with a central 
fireplace and a covered portico located in the front and opening toward 
the sun, called Aithousa by Homer. The two sides of the portico rest 
upon extensions of the side walls of the building, and its front part 
on two regular columns. Viewed from above, it is rectangular in shape. 
Its roof must have been peaked originally, but by the Mycenean Period 
it seems to have been built flat, most probably as a result of Cretan 
influence, because of the dry climate. We have clear indications of this 
in Homer. This type of structure was preserved until the beginning of 
the Hellenistic Age, as proved in the excavations of the Asia Minor 
city of Priene. 

From the type of mansion described above, the well-known type 
of Hellenistic building evolved. It had columns all around it, and the 
portico did not rest on extensions of the side walls because more 
rooms were added all around the original part of the building. This type 
of “peristyle” building is found particularly in the house of Delos (see 
figure 1). It consists of a central court, at the ends of which are the 


241. See Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, under ‘‘Pfannkuchen.”’ 
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rooms in a schematic arrangement. This second type persisted through- 
out the Roman Period, and in Italy it was combined with the typical 
Roman house (atrium), as is clearly visible in the houses of Pompeii. 


APOMOE: 


Fig. 1. Floorplan of a house in Delos. 


In Greece and in the East this type of structure persisted through 
the years of the Byzantine Empire to the present. We find it unchanged 
in the monasteries during the Turkish occupation and in the ones which 
have not undergone substantial later changes. We also find it as late as 
the present in old city houses in Macedonia and Thrace. It is found not 
only in Greece, but also in Bulgaria, southern Serbia, Albania, and 
generally in all of the countries of the East which were part of the 
Hellenic-Byzantine state in the past or which were under its cultural 
influence. The Serbian geographer Cvijic called this type of home 
Helleno- Mediterranean. 

In its most perfect form, which, as was mentioned above, can be 
seen in the monasteries, it is a perfect peristyle with a cental court, in 
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the middle of which the church is located. In private houses in the cities, 
where not so much space is needed, the peristyle is restricted to a two- 
sided perpendicular, or, more commonly, it has only one side, across from 
which there may be sheds used by the family. Finally, in villages the 
house is always on one side of an open lot or on a lot fenced in with thorny 
bushes; the village counterpart of the design consists of one portico 
with two rooms. In a later development of this very simple house, the 
part at the end of the portico is separated, and it is used either as a 
bedroom when the son of the master is married and has no house of his 
own, or it is used simply as a storehouse. This type of building is often 
only one story, but more commonly it has two stories. In the latter 
case, the ground floor is used either as a winter house or, more commonly, 
as a storehouse. It is called katoi, in contrast with the second floor, 
which is called anoi. 


Fig. 2. Floorplan of a peasant house in the area of Didymoteiho. 
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In the cities there are varieties of this type of structure which were 
built during the last decades of the past century when there was increased 
use of window glass. Prior to this innovation, light came in either 
through openings in the walls or roofs. With the introduction of glass, 
however, the open spaces in the portico began to get increasingly smaller, 
the staircase was put inside, and other minor changes were made; the 
original plan of the house, however, remains unaltered in its basic 
design, as the careful researcher can perceive when he compares these 
variations on a basic architectural plan. Thus the most common type 
of traditional Neohellenic house was inherited from the Hellenistic 
period and later antiquity, just as was true of the language. 

Just as older dialectal elements are found in the Greek language 
today, so are features of the ancient mansion found sporadically in the 
houses of modern times. These remnants are not readily obvious or 
easily discernible because they are concealed by different additions. 
But if one looks carefully at the main walls and at the way in which 
the roof is constructed, he will soon discover them. These types of 
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Fig. 3. Floorplan of a peasant house in Cyprus, 
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remnants I found in western Thrace and in the Greek villages near 
Didymoteiho (see figure 2 for the floorplan). If the reader looks care- 
fully at the main walls and at the direction of the top line of the roof, 
he will see that it is rectangular and that its portico has been covered. 
On one of its sides, different additions have been made and covered by 
the extension of the roof. The only difference from the mansion is that 
the space has been divided in two by a wall, and the fireplace which used 
to be central and open on all sides has now been attached to this wall 
without being moved away from its original position. Clear remnants 
of this type of mansion are found in houses in Cyprus, too, despite the 
fact that they have flat roofs and arches instead of columns. In figure 
3 the main floorplan of the mansion is easily discernible. 

The narrow one-room house of some islands, such as Skyros, can 
be considered a remnant of this type of structure, too, even though 
there is a flat roof and no portico. The flat roof, as was mentioned above, 
was introduced quite some time in the past; and the missing portico 
has been replaced by a grape arbor. 

Different types of houses are, of course, also found, particularly 
in the mountainous and flat areas. These evolved at later times, probably 
because of the local climate or because of the social needs of many 
peasant families who lived together under the same roof. Similarly, 
there is some variation in the architectural decoration of houses. In the 
newer houses in the cities and villages of most of Greece, for instance, 
decoration is kept to a bare minimun. But on the islands and on the 
older houses, particularly in western Macedonia and Epirus, the 
decoration is quite prominent. The wooden parts of the buildings 
are usually decorated with remarkable carvings, which testifies to the 
great mastery of the art of woodcarving. 


III. Clothing 


While the continuity of dietary habits and style of architecture is 
apparent or discernible after careful investigation, the same cannot be 
said for clothing. The traditional modern Greek dress is rapidly 
disappearing because of the growing popularity of the European-type 
of men’s and women’s clothing, which is much more economical. 
The traditional costumes of the Greeks have been studied extensively 
by such foreign scholars as Belon, Tournefort, Stackelberg, and others 
who visited Greece during the years of the Turkish occupation. Recently 
there have been specialized studies. 
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However, we lack a general study which would attempt to 
correlate the existing forms of dress with those from the Byzantine 
Period and from antiquity. Because of the great variety of costumes, 
particularly of women, such a task would be exceedingly difficult to 
accomplish. 

It is a known fact that clothing tends to be less traditional than 
other aspects of folk culture. Part of the reason for this is the financial 
condition of the people; also, general contact with other people, both 
native and foreign, tends to affect modes of dress. This latter type of 
influence was particularly strong during the Byzantine Period. But 
since there has not been any detailed study of the folk costume during 
Byzantine times either, an historical study of the evolution of modern 
Greek dress is impossible at present. The comments which follow are 
general ones and cannot be considered conclusive. 

Let us begin with men’s clothing. Three independent forms can 
be distinguished. First, there is the costume of the islands, which spread 
a few years back to the coasts of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia 
as well. It consists of a pair of breeches, either short or long, held around 
the waist by a long sash and with a vest which extends to the waist and 
is held inside the waistband of the breeches. A white shirt is worn 
under the vest, and this is topped by a short jacket which is open in the 
front and which reaches to the waist. During winter, a longer and 
heavier coat is worn, often lined with fur. 

Second is the costume of continental Greece and the Peloponnesus. 
This is the well-known fustanella. It consists of a short pleated skirt 
fastened around the waist and a shirt with wide sleeves. A vest 
which is open in the front is worn on top of this, and there are some 
other accessories. 

Third is the nearly extinct costume of the Macedonian cities, the 
anteri or the chiton. It consists of an ankle-length colored cotton robe 
which is open in the front, which fastens where the two open ends overlap 
on the chest. It is tied around the waist. The anteri is worn today only 
by a few old Jews. Several decades ago, however, it was in use mainly 
as a summer costume among men and children. In winter it was re- 
placed by simple breeches of coarse wool or of more expensive material. 
In addition to the trousers, knee socks which were tied around the 
calves and which buttoned in the back were also worn. A coat with fur 
lining completed the winter costume. The headdress for all seasons was 
a red fez, worn either straight or tilted in the back, with a long tassle 
attached to it. Each of these three types of men’s costumes has local 
variations, but these differences are only in minor details. 
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In contrast with the relatively limited number of traditional men’s 
costumes, women’s costumes present fantastic variations. If this seeming- 
ly great variety is examined carefully, however, common elements 
may be discovered which indicate that women’s costumes are more 
generally uniform than they appear to be and that they are perhaps 
more consistent than the traditional clothing of the men. 

These common items which women’s traditional clothing share 
are two in number: first, the long white robe, open in the front down to 
the chest, with long and somewhat wide sleeves; and second,a long-sleeved 
jacket, open in the front to the waist, together with an ankle-length 
pleated skirt, which comprise one dress. Over this dress a belt 
is worn, the buckle of which is made of metal, often silver or gold, which 
is artistically worked. Different accessories are worn from place to 
place, the most common of which is an apron. A head cover, varying from 
a simple kerchief to a fez with a long tassle and gold or silver adornments, 
completes the woman’s costume. 

The everyday clothes of men and women are more or less simple 
and unadorned, but their holiday costumes have many adornments 
which vary from place to place. Men’s costumes are decorated with 
soutache which is sewn by special tailors. Women’s dresses have multi- 
colored embroideries which are usually made by the women themselves. 
Most often these dresses are decorated at the hemlines, around the neck, at 
the end of the sleeves, and along almost all of the seams.The decoration 
is completed by metal jewelry — necklaces, earrings, and other types 
of jewelry worn on the bosom. Most of this decoration consists of gold 
or silver coins arranged in rows. To complete their costumes, both men 
and women wear stockings — at least during the winter. These are black 


or white in some places and multicolored with varying knitted decora- 
tions in others. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


We shall consider only one kind of social custom — that accompa- 
nying the rites of marriage, the starting point and the foundation of all 
social organization. The marriage ceremony is still conducted according 
to the rules which were introduced by the Byzantine emperors and the 
Church.The wedding ceremony is a religious one, civil marriages still being 
unknown among most Greek people. Surrounding the wedding is a multi- 
tude of customs, most of which have a symbolic and magical character 
and most of which are derived from antiquity. In its totality, the wedding 
perpetuates ancient Greek customs, retains its ancient purpose and 
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overall pattern. Despite the influences of the Church, it is still basically 
the same as that described by Homer and later writers and ag it is 
pictured in the monuments of classical art. A brief comparison between 
the two might prove helpful. 

The purpose of marriage among the ancient Greeks was the acqui- 
sition of legitimate children for the perpetuation of the family and for 
the adoration of their ancestors. The usual wording in the ceremony itself 
was that its objective was to bring legitimate children into the world. 
Marriage was not brought about because of a love affair between two 
young people, but rather because of an arrangement between two families. 
The legal manner of contracting the marriage — at least in Athens — was 
an agreement between the master or guardian of the bride and the 
bridegroom, as long as the latter was of age. The consent of the bride 
was never requested, nor were her feelings taken into consideration. 
The match was usually effected by women matchmakers who were 
called promnestriae or promnestrides. Under such circumstances, the 
marriage was not considered a haphazard affair; it was always regarded 
as something predetermined by fate. Telemachus, speaking about the 
possibilities of a second marriage for his mother, says that she would 
marry the one who would give the most and who was designated for 
her by fate: “And she then would wed him who offers most, and who 
comes as her fated lord” (Odyssey, XVI, 391-392). 

When the marriage contract was signed, the wedding could take place. 
Cohabitation did not begin, however, until certain ceremonies were 
conducted. These ceremonies could be postponed for quite some time. 
The most suitable time for weddings was the month called the wedding 
month, which acquired its name because of the many weddings which 
took place during that time and which had as their prototype the 
wedding of the father of the gods, Zeus, and of his wife, Hera. Most 
probably on the anniversary of that wedding the husbands  intro- 
duced the new brides to their own clans. 

The ceremonies which culminated in the actual marriage lasted for 
three days. The first day was devoted to preparations; the ceremony 
took place on the second day; and the third day was a post-nuptial day. 
On the first day, two customs were practiced. First, the bride sacrificed 
to the gods of marriage — to Zeus and Hera, the perfect ones; the Fates; 
Athena; and Artemis. During this sacrifice no bile was allowed to be 
spilled on the altar because if it were, the marriage would be 
filled with quarrels. The prospective bridegroom made a similar sacri- 
fice. Second, the bath of the bride and groom was conducted. The water 
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for the bath was carried in a procession. Torch bearers headed this parade, 
followed by children playing flutes and a child, usually male, who carried 
a special jar for the bath. The bride followed with her attendants. 

The second day was the main wedding day. The bride’s house was 
decorated with flowers and wreaths, and female relatives and friends 
of the bride dressed her. Her head and face were carefully veiled. On her 
head she wore a wreath, and on her feet there were special bridal sandals. 
After the ceremony, a wedding banquet was held, in which the bride- 
groom and his friends as well as the relatives and friends of the bride 
participated. There were many special dishes at the feast, but the most 
important was the wedding pie made of sesame. It had a magical and 
symbolic significance in that it was expected to insure fecundity. At the 
end of the banquet, the bride revealed her face, and the bridegroom 
offered her the so-called “revelation gifts.” 

At the end of the banquet, the bride was led away by a procession 
headed by someone carrying a staff. The newlyweds followed, and after 
them came the matchmaker. The bride’s relatives, especially her mother, 
followed carrying torches. Finally, there were friends and children with 
wreaths on their heads who played flutes. The bridegroom lifted the 
bride onto a chariot, usually driven by one of his friends, and they were 
driven away to the bridegroom’s house. 

When they arrived at the groom’s house, the groom helped the 
bride from the chariot, took her by the wrist, and led her to the door of 
the house. There the new couple was received by the bridegroom’s 
parents. His father stood on the doorstep, and his mother stood close 
by holding more torches. As the bride entered the house, the couple 
was showered with nuts and dried fruits, which symbolized fecundity 
and multitudes of wealth for the home. 

As soon as the bride entered the house, she received a sieve, a 
coffee-roaster, and a pestle, signs of her new domestic duties. Then she 
was led around the hearth. Afterwards, the couple was ushered to the 
bedroom, the door of which was guarded by one of the groom’s friends. 
Outside young boys and girls sang the epithalamia, songs of love. 

On the third day, children carrying torches brought gifts to the 
house of the bridegroom, usually a cloak and women’s jewelry. This 
ceremony concluded the wedding festivities, and from then on the bride 
belonged to the house of her husband. Finally, one other custom was 
observed. The bridegroom spent one night in his father-in-law’s house 
while the bride was at her husband’s house. A little girl whose parents 
were alive shared the bridegroom’s bed, and a little boy slept with the 
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bride. This custom was supposed to symbolize the reunification of the 
couple with the family of the bride from which she had been separated. 

These ancient customs have been retained almost in their entirety 
to the present day. The intervention of the religious ceremony alone 
has brought about some unavoidable changes in the order of events. 
While there is great local variation in marriage customs today, it is possi- 
ble that these, too, can be traced to antiquity rather than to later inno- 
vation. This can only be a speculation, however, since we know so little 
about the times of antiquity. The obvious similarities, however, are 
worth enumerating. 

Today the wedding has the same purpose that it had during anti- 
quity — that is, the acquisition of offspring for the perpetuation of the 
family name. In addition, the marriage is still, as it was among the 
ancient Greeks, an affair between families rather than a matter of love 
between young people. This was especially true during the Turkish 
occupation when marriages were performed between children who were 
not of age in order to avoid forced recruiting of Christian boys for the 
maintenance and renewal of the Janissary military units. The ancient 
matchmaker has not disappeared either. In fact, marriages based upon love 
without family consent continue to be the exception even in cities, and 
they usually take place through willful elopement. 

After a marriage agreement has been made, the bridegroom visits 
the family of the prospective bride, usually with his immediate relatives 
and often with the local priest as well. He formally makes known his 
intentions concerning the match, and in recognition of this, rings and 
gifts are exchanged. The dowry contracts are signed on the same day 
or a few days later. This constitutes the engagement, which, in past 
years, was accompanied by an almost indissolvable religious ceremony. 
Later on, however, this ceremony was incorporated into the actual 
wedding ceremony. This engagement, then, has its equivalent in the 
ancient Greek custom. 

The duration of the engagement was and still is indefinite, depending 
on the elaborateness of the preparations and other reasons. When the 
marriage date is designated, usually a Sunday, the customs which 
precede the actual wedding ceremony are performed during the week 
prior to it. These customs may be divided into three categories, exactly 
as the ancient Greek customs were: (1) the preparatory customs; 
(2) the religious ceremony and the practices directly related to it; and 
(3) the post-nuptial customs. 

The preparatory customs include grinding wheat for the wedding 
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pie, preparing the bridal bedcovers and the bridal bed, bathing the 
bride and groom, and transporting the bride’s possessions to her new 
home. All of these customs are performed according to traditional 
patterns, and all are accompanied by appropriate folksongs. The few 
differences from the preparatory customs of the ancients can be attrib- 
uted largely to changing times and conditions. The sacrifice to the 
gods, for instance, is missing; but in some parts of Greece a visit to the 
ancestral tombs is still common. 

Sunday is usually the day of the week on which ceremonies are 
conducted. The houses of both the bride and groom are decorated. In 
some places a red flag with an apple attached to the top of the flagpole 
is displayed. The flag is carried ahead of the procession, thus making 
its correspondence to the ancient Greek staff obvious. 

The bride is dressed at home by female relatives and friends, just 
as was the case in antiquity. Among the indispensable adornments is 
the bridal veil. Although the face of the bride is still covered by the veil 
in some places in Greece today, usually the veil is transparent and the 
face is left uncovered. When the face is covered, however, the veil is 
usually removed at the end of the bridal feast at the bridegroom’s house 
or at the end of the best man’s dance, when the face of the bride is 
seen for the first time by the people present. 

After the bride is dressed, a male child whose parents are alive is 
seated on her lap so that she will be assured of having a male baby. 
Afterwards, the bridal pie is broken above the bride’s head and is 
distributed among the girls present. Only one piece is given to the bride, 
and that is to keep all evil away from her. Although the exact time at 
which the bridal pie is broken and distributed varies from place to 
place, it invariably takes place during the bridal dressing ceremony. 

While the bride is being dressed, the groom is shaving and being 
dressed by his friends at his house. Duke this dressing period, candles 
corresponding to the ancient torches are lighted. 

After both the bride and groom are dressed, the groom goes with the 
best man and his groomsmen to the house of the bride. The groom 
leads the bride away, just as was practiced in ancient times. The only 
difference is the interference of the church service, which, interestingly 
enough, is not free of customs predating its introduction. The Church 
was obliged to adopt many of the customs which were traditionally 
considered necessary in the marriage ceremony. The act of taking the 
bride from her house to the church and from the church to the groom’s 
house prevails. Sometimes this is done on foot, but in other places it 
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is carried out on horseback or by a carriage. The standardbearer and 
musicians lead the procession, while relatives follow. Sometimes 
the friends of the groom precede the procession, dancing along the way. 

While the bride and groom are en route to his house following the 
church ceremony, lighted bridal candles are carried ahead of them. This 
entire procession is similar to the Homeric wedding as it is described on 
Achilles’ shield. 2? The bride’s parents usually do not follow the wedding 
procession. Thus she bids them farewell before she leaves her house. 
In other places, though, this farewell takes place after they have arrived 
at the house of the groom. This farewell is accompanied by appropri- 
ately sad songs. 

The religious ceremony, both in the past and at present, is usually 
conducted in the church, although it can also take place in the bride’s 
home. It includes elements incongruous with its religious character, as 
was pointed out above, such as the joining of the couple’s hands by the 
priest (corresponding to the groom’s taking the bride by the wrist); 
the wreaths of grapevine leaves or flowers placed interchangeably on 
the heads of the couple (symbolizing the contracted union); the drinking 
of wine from the same glass; the walking around the altar (corresponding 
to the previous custom of walking around the hearth); and the showering 
of the newlyweds with rice and sugar-coated almonds during this dance 
of Isaiah around the altar (the symbolic and magical significance of 
which has not changed since antiquity). 

After the religious ceremony, the bride is led to the groom’s house. 
People in the houses along the route shower the wedding procession with 
rice, cottonseed, small coins, myrtle leaves and so on. In some parts of 
Greece, when the procession arrives at the groom’s house, the bride gets 
down from the carriage or horse, and the axle of the carriage or the 
saddle of the horse upon which she has ridden is broken. This is remi- 
niscent of the ancient Boeotian custom of burning the axle before the 
door of the bridegroom’s house. 

The groom’s parents are waiting for the couple at the doorstep. 
His mother offers the bride a plate of honey, which she tastes and with 
which she makes the sign of the cross on the door. In Crete, a pastry of 
honey, walnuts, and sesame seeds, similar to the ancient wedding pie, 
is offered to the bride. In many places, the bride scatters wheat in the 
house. She may also jump over a sieve or step on a ploughshare and then 
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break a pomegranate on the doorstep so that its seeds are scattered 
inside the house. This use of pomegranates during the wedding ceremony 
was also common in ancient times. An animal, such as a rooster (in 
Pontus) or a ram (in Epirus), may also be sacrificed during the festiv- 
ities. 

It is still customary in some places to prepare a bridal bed. The 
couple enters the house and sits on the bridal bed, and girls standing 
around them sing the songs of love similar to the ancient 
epithalamia. A feast follows, during which folksongs are sung. Then the 
groom dances with his bride. In some places this is preceded by a 
special bridal dance. The best man begins the dance with the bride and 
groom, and the relatives and friends follow. This dance, like most other 
modern and ancient Greek dances, is circular. Similarly, the ancient 
custom of having an appointed person in charge of the festivities at the 
wedding banquet — either the best man or one of the groom’s friends — is 
still common in some places. 

At the end of the wedding feast, and sometimes during it, the 
couple retires to the bridal chamber. On the islands the bridal feast is 
not held until the day after the ceremony; in other places, those invited 
to the wedding return the next morning to sing the epithalamia outside 
the bridal chamber. 

On the third day after the wedding ceremony, in many parts of 
Greece the bride is led ina procession to the village well or fountain, 
where she draws water and takes it home. On the way, she offers 
water to those whom she meets, and they drop small coins into her 
pitcher. This custom signifies the beginning of the bride’s household 
duties, among which the carrying of water is very important, just as 
it was during antiquity. 

The customs carried out to renew the bonds of the new couple 
with the bride’s family usually take place on the eighth day after the 
wedding ceremony. They are given different names, but all mean the 
“return to the bride’s house.” This practice usually consists of the 
couple’s visiting with the bride’s family, at which time a feast is given 
by her father. In some places the bride visits her parents’ home alone, 
usually on a Saturday evening, and spends the night there. This contrasts 
sharply with the ancient custom. 

The festivities end about fifteen days after the wedding has taken 
place. Even after that, however, visits and feasts at the homes of rela- 
tives and friends are common. During these visits many gifts are ex- 
changed between the families of the bride, groom, and best man. Usually 
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these are small items such as handkerchiefs and shirts. The people who 
participate in the wedding ceremony itself also receive similar gifts. 

This brief description of the marriage customs of modern Greece 
represents what happens primarily in the villages. In the cities, such 
customs have been sharply curtailed. The description is necessarily 
general and does not attempt to represent a specific area. Local varia- 
tions are innumerable, and many customs surviving from antiquity 
cannot be enumerated here. 


INTELLECTUAL AND AESTHETIC ASPECTS OF FOLK CULTURE 


I. Folk Beliefs 


Of the many spiritual and aesthetic aspects of folk culture, only 
the two most important will be discussed here. These are folk beliefs 
and folk poetry. We shall begin with folk beliefs. 

The official religion of the Greek people is Christianity as it has been 
developed by the Greek Orthodox Church. Despite the existence of a 
national religion and the acceptance of beliefs arising from it, there is 
a co-existing tradition of purely folk beliefs which not only differs from 
official religious belief, but which frequently contradicts it or runs 
counter to it, particularly in mythology, religious rites, and spirit. It 
is interesting that in spite of the opposition of the Church to this tradi- 
tion of folk beliefs, the Greek Orthodox religion itself has been pervaded by 
and influenced by these beliefs in its spirit and forms of expression. 

Most of these folk beliefs are clear survivals from the ancient and 
pagan faith. Christianity has been unable to eradicate them. They 
persist today not because of blind and subconscious habit alone, but 
mainly because the religious spirit of the Greek people is still the same 
today as it was in ancient times. In essence, the Greek people do not 
understand man’s relationship to divine powers as set forth in Christian 
teachings; rather, their viewpoint is purely pagan. In order to understand 
this phenomenon, we must keep in mind the ancient folk beliefs of 
both the classical and post-classical periods. The relationship between 
the two parallels is like the relationship between the ancient and the 
modern language. 

The evolution and growth of ancient Greek religion was similar 
to the development of the Greek language in that it had many local 
forms and variations. The only difference, perhaps, is that the Greeks 
assimilated more foreign elements into their religion than they did into 
their language. 
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The information which we have about the Greeks and their religion 
when they separated from other Indo-European peoples is known 
largely from comparative archaeology. It was a naturalitic religion 
with Zeus, the father, as its main god and with restricted elements of 
ancestral worship. The ancient Greek religion, particularly folk religion, 
retained this fundamental character throughout its life. Locally, of 
course, it presented unending variations in types of demons, kinds of 
myths, and methods of worship, as Pausanias illustrates so well in his 
valuable travel books. 

This variety is probably very old. In every Greek tribe, religion 
acquired independent forms of myths and methods of worship. Tracking 
them down today is not only difficult but almost impossible, despite 
Otfried Miiller’s suggestions to the contrary. These variations were 
retained by the various tribes after they came to Greece, and perhaps 
they were intensified locally as well. Each city had its own gods, demons, 
and heroes and worshiped them in different manners and at different 
times. The worship of the Dioscuri and Diana, for instance, was partic- 
ularly a Spartan practice, while Athens was the center of worship for 
Athena and Dionysus. 

Despite the great number of differences, however, unifying elements 
were never absent. In fact, they were strong enough to insure a unity for 
the totality of the Greek religion. The epics of Homer and the writings 
of Hesiod illustrate this unity. When Herodotus simple-mindedly 
supported the thesis about these two poets, stating, ‘‘and these are they 
who taught the Greeks of the descent of the gods, and gave to all their 
several names, and honours, and arts, and declared their outward forms,” 28 
he was correct in the respect that most gods truly did become related 
to each other in a pan-Hellenic pantheon largely through the writings 
of these two poets. However, there were other things which contributed 
to this unity, such as the oracles, particularly that of Apollo at Delphi, 
and such religious centers as Delos. The pan-Hellenic games, such as the 
Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and the Isthmian games, were also important 
occasions for the Greeks to gather in common worship as well as to 
compete in physical and intellectual pursuits. Finally, the Amphictyo- 
nies, which always had their seats at the holy center of some god — such 
as Apollo at Delphi and Delos and Poseidon at Calauria — created 
closer political and religious ties, resulting in the gods’ acquiring 
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frequently more general names. That the ancient Greeks were fully 
aware of this unity is clearly seen in the answer of the Athenians to 
Mardonius, when he proposed an alliance to them: ‘‘ We are prevented,” 
they said, among other things, “by Hellenism, which is of the same 
blood and of the same language and by common religious institutions, 
common sacrifices, and common customs which it would not be correct 
for the Athenians to betray.” ?* 

Given this unity and the nondogmatic nature of ancient Greek 
religion, this interchange of myths and methods of worship and the 
spreading of originally local deities and worship rites to neighboring 
tribes and frequently to all Greeks was not difficult. We have already 
noted this tendency in language, where elements were interchanged 
from dialect to dialect. Thus unity was achieved without sparing local 
particularities. This conservation of particularities up to the years of 
imperial Rome is shown in the works of Pausanias, which, as was men- 
tioned above, have an abundance of information about worship and 
deities. 

From the time of the Hellenistic years on, and especially during 
the years of the Roman Empire, it is true that a multitude of foreign 
worship rites and deities— especially in Asia Minor and in Egypt—entered 
Hellenism, which had spread all over the Hast. Because of comparisons 
and similarities, many Greek and foreign deities were confused 
and combined. Judging from the faith of the people today, however, 
we can assume that these things spread to a very limited extent and 
that they were restricted only to mystical theological groups and to 
members of certain social classes. Furthermore, they left the Greek 
folk spirit and the Greek folk religion virtually untouched. 

As a brief example of this, we can point to the fact that in theWest, 
astrological theories left their traces upon the names of the days of the 
week — e.g., lundi from Lunae dies, mardi from Martis dies, and so 
forth. Nothing such as this happened among the Greeks, however. 
Thus the common religious phenomena found throughout the East, 
with its common doctrine, holidays, and methods of worship, did not 
greatly affect the Greeks. This does not mean that foreign elements, 
whether Western or Eastern, did not permeate the faith of the Greek 
people sporadically. The fact that they did exercise some influence is 
evident because some of them are still surviving. 
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The East was united religiously because of the complete predom- 
inance of Christianity. But Christianity was unable to eradicate the 
ancient faith completely, nor was it able to change the nature of the 
traditional religious spirit of the Greeks. On the contrary, Christianity 
was obliged to tolerate and/or to adopt many elements of the old religion 
and to give them the necessary Christian appearance and interpretation. 
So the Greek Christian folk beliefs are in many respects fundamentally 
different from the Christian teachings of the Orthodox Church. In 
addition, the Greek people preserved not only the belief in various 
ancient demons, but they also retained a number of pagan elements 
of worship while adhering to the cycle of the Christian religion. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the two belief systems exist side by side in the 
minds of the people without their feeling any contradiction and without 
their concerning themselves very much about it. Some examples will 
perhaps make this fact clearer. 

Officially, polytheism disappeared with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the Greek people truly believe what the Christian creed 
teaches about a single God, an Almighty Creator of the universe. They 
turn to Him with their prayers and supplications. But at the same time, 
they believe in the power and beneficent activities of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, whom they supplicate not as intermediaries with God, as 
the Church teaches, but as independent gods and heroes in their own right, 
capable of helping needy persons through their own will and miraculous 
powers. The saints Cosmas and Damian, for instance, are the helpers 
of the sick; Saint Nicholas is the protector of seamen; Saint Menas 
insures profits and recovers lost items; Saint Eleutherius helps pregnant 
women have an easy labor; Saint Tryphon promotes the growing of 
plants and is the patron saint of gardeners; Saint Modestos and Saint 
Mamas protect herds from sickness; and the Virgin Mary assists in 
everything. So one can say that the saints have taken the place of the 
specific deities to which the ancients also ascribed magical powers. 

As if that were not enough, the powers of the saints are frequently 
attributed to their icons as well. Often icons found in certain places 
are considered to be especially efficacious, while others have never 
had any miracle-working power attributed to them. Thus the Virgin 
Mary of Tenos is especially well known for working miracles. On her 
special day, August 15, visitors and sick people come from all over the 
Greek world to her island church. Similarly, the icon of the Virgin Mary 
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from the Bithynian town of Mihaniona, which the refugees took with 
them to their new home at Nea Mihaniona outside Thessaloniki, is 
equally miraculous and attracts the ill and infirm on August 415th. 
Every Monday the Virgin Mary of Thessaloniki attracts large numbers 
of pilgrims who want to secure success in their undertakings for the 
week. The same can be said for other icons as well. 

Very often, too, when the ill cannot go to the place where the 
miracle-working icons are housed, the afflicted pay to have the icons 
taken to them. When in 1916 Constantine, then King of Greece, suffered 
from pleurisy, the icon of the Holy Virgin of Tenos was spectacularly 
transported to Athens. Therefore, despite the general acceptance of 
monotheism, polytheism still exists and is often even connected with 
icons and places where the deities are worshiped exactly as they had 
been during antiquity. 

In addition to the above, narratives concerning the lives and mir- 
acles of the saints abound. These are full of elements from ancient 
myths which have been disguised in Christian form. According to 
tradition, the Prophet Elijah was a sailor who got tired of the sea. He 
took an oar on his shoulder and started out, hoping to settle in a place 
where people would not know what it was that he was carrying and 
would mistake it for a shovel. So he went to the top of a mountain, 
and that is where he is usually worshiped.This traditional legend reminds 
one quite obviously of the story that Tiresias told Odysseus. 2° 
Similarly, the miracles of the Saints Anargyroi remind one of the 
Dioscuri, and the miracles of Saint Arsenios of Esculapius, as Deubner 
has pointed out. The traditions according to which icons are unearthed 
or perspire or cry are also ancient inheritances. But even those traditions 
which appear to have been original creations do not differ greatly from 
ancient myths, especially in the spirit which created them. 

Pa 

In addition to the above, the belief in demons persists outside the 

cycle of the Christian religion. Most of these demons come directly from 


25. Odyssey, XI, 119 ff. “But when thou hast slain the wooers in thy halls, 
whether by guile or openly with the sharp sword, then do thou go forth, taking a 
shapely oar, until thou comest to men that know naught of the sea and eat not of 
food mingled with salt, aye, and they know naught of ships with purple cheeks, 
of shapely oars that are as wings into ships.” Trans. A. T. Murray, The Loeb 
Classical Library (London: William Heinemann, 1930). 
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classical and later antiquity. Only a few of them appear to be newer 
creations. 

The neraides occupy the principal place among the non-Christian 
demons. Although they bear the name of the nereids, they really corre- 
spond to the ancient nymphs, because, according to popular belief, 
they inhabit not only the sea, but rivers, wells, fountains, trees, etc., 
with which their lives are interwoven just as was believed to have been 
the case in ancient Greek times. The neraides are sometimes beneficent 
and sometimes maleficent. They are fond of music and dancing, and 
they have, according to legend, taught many people the art of playing 
the lyre. The knowledge of many medicines, especially those benefi- 
cial to children, comes from their teachings. On the other hand, they 
can be very malevolent to those who annoy them in any manner. They 
can cause many maladies, especially mental disturbances such as epi- 
lepsy and aphasia, and they are held responsible for sudden rheumatic 
fever, which commonly plagues those who work and sleep outdoors. 
(The modern-day neraides, take victimes in the same way as their 
predecessors, the nymphs.) The neraides are forced to marry 
mortals, especially when their veils are stolen from them, as was also 
believed to be true in the days of Thetis and Peleus. They have children 
and live in peace and happiness until they manage to get back their 
veils because of the carelessness of the husband. This enables them to 
return to their sister neraides. Some families, such as the Mavromiha- 
laioi of Mani, boast that they are descendants of neraides. The people 
believe the beings to be extremely beautiful, and only in a few places 
is it thought that they have one leg of a donkey, a phenomenon which 
has an ancient counterpart. In Crete there are demons which look like 
donkeys and which remind one of the donkey-headed demons which 
appear in the monuments of the Mycenean era. 

The lamies are the demons of fountains who, like the neraides, are 
descendants from antiquity. They are especially evil and voracious. 
In accounts of their behavior, we often find interwoven the myths about 
the ancient Lamia Empousa, the lamia of waters, and the sirens. 

Corresponding to the ancient ephialtes (nightmare) is the modern 
Greek yvrahnas or varypnas. Hamodrakia are pastoral demons which 
retain many characteristics formerly attributed to Pan. Several kinds 
of epidemics and illnesses common among animals — anthrax in partic- 
ular — are attributed to them. 

The Three Fates are also ancient demons, and it is still believed that 
they visit new mothers on the third day after childbirth and determine 
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the moira or fate of the child. The figure of the deity Tyche, another 
determiner of fate, survives from Hellenistic days. 

Stoiheia are another kind of demons. They are guardians of build- 
ings or treasures and, according to the traditions of later antiquity, they 
come from the burial of people and animals in foundation sacrifices. 
The origin of the demons which appear only during the Twelve Days 
between Christmas and Epiphany and which are known as the kali- 
kantzaroi probably has to be attributed to the same period of antiquity. 
These demons are undoubtedly related to the masquerades which 
represent the return of the souls from Hades to the earth during this 
period of the year. 

Drakoi are very common in legends and paramythia (folktales). They 
are mountainous demons which are superhuman in size and power but 
which are weak in the mind. These drakoi have the same name as their 
ancient counterparts, but they lack their figure and qualities, which 
remind one more of the ancient centaurs. They seem to have a closer 
relationship to the devs of the Persian epic Schachname of Firdusi and 
of Turkish folktales. 

Sicknesses such as the plague, cholera, smallpox, fevers, and other 
disorders have also been attributed to demons. These demons are sim- 
ilar to those to which the identical illnesses were attributed during the 
imperial years, as they are described in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, 
the miracle-worker. 


* 
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The antithesis which exists between Christian belief and folk 
belief is especially apparent in the beliefs about the dead and Hades. 
Christianity is the religion which frees man from materialism and the 
fear of death, and its most fundamental dogma is that of the future 
life in heaven, where those who have led good lives will enjoy eternal 
bliss in paradise. Sinners, on the other hand, are delivered to the devil 
in order to be punished in eternal hell. The Greek people today, as 
faithful Christians, believe undoubtedly in a future life and in reward 
or punishment in that life, either in a paradise or a hell. But when 
they find themselves before a dead beloved one, faced with the dis- 
mal and irreparable reality of death, then the whole ancient belief 
about Hades and the life of the dead in it reappears in their minds. 
They break into extremely sad moiroloya (laments) in which this 
belief is clearly expressed. The place for the dead is no longer in 
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heaven or paradise where eternal life and rest are to be found, nor is 
it hell with its devils; it is simply “the world below,” the world 
under the earth, Tartara, the odious and abominable frozen Hades. 
In its underground, pitch-black vastness, the dead — both good and 
evil, men and women, old and young, adults and children — are mixed 
indiscriminately and lead a life without any joy, any hope, any 
consolation. They fondly remember the light and the joys of the world 
above on the earth: 

Down in the lower world, under the ground, 

The maidens lament and the young heroes weep. 

What is their crying, what their lament? 

“Do the heavens still stand, is the world still the same? 

Do the churches still stand with their ikons of gold? 

And the looms where the ladies attend to their weaving?” 


The conception of the moiroloya reminds one of the immortal lines 
which Homer puts in the mouth of Achilles when Odysseus meets him 
in Hades. ?° 

Besides being dark and underground, the modern Greek Hades 
has retained other characteristics of the ancient Hades. It can be en- 
tered through deep caves and holes in the ground, and in parts of Greece 
such caves and holes are pointed out. The belief in the water of forget- 
fulness is still vivid in both laments and related traditions. This water 
flows like a river; souls cross it, drink from it and forget this world for- 
ever. In some places the tradition is that this water comes from a fountain; 
the dead drink from it and deny their living relatives. Then the dead 
reach the valley of forgetfulness, where the herb of forgetfulness grows. 
When the dead go through this valley, they forget the world of the 
living and everything in it. This valley clearly reminds us of the meadow 
of daffodils of the ancients. There is no surviving memory of the Ache- 
rousia lake nor of Charon’s boat. In only a few places of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Asia Minor and elsewhere a few decades ago the tradition of 
putting a coin in the mouth of the dead was still found. The coin 
was called peratiki, meaning the money for going across. This custom was 
obviously a remnant of the old beliefs in the lake, the boat, and Charon. 
The belief in Charon, though, is very vivid in all the Greek world, and 


26. Odyssey, XI, 487: “Nay, seek not to speak soothingly to me of death, 
glorious Odysseus. I should choose, so I might live on earth, to serve as the hireling of 
another, of some portionless man whose livelihood was but small, rather than to 
be lord over all the dead that have perished.” 
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he has retained his name, slightly changed to Charos. The only differ- 
ence is that Charos is not a mere boatman. He is the implacable and 
unrelenting demon of death, as well as the carrier of souls and the master 
of Hades. He is strong, big and fierce with an odious figure; he rides 
a black horse and is dressed in black. He is armed with a sword and 
dagger. He kills the people and herds the lamenting souls to his infernal 
kingdom. This is how Charos and his deeds are depicted in a folksong: 

“Oh, why so black, ye mountains, 

Ye forests, why complain? 

Is it the wind that’s beating you ? 

Is it the autumn rain”? 

“Ah no! it is Charos passing by 

With the dead men in his train. 

Behind him limp the old men, 

In front he drives the young, 

The little children ruthlessly 

To his saddle bow are slung. 

He does not heed the souls who pray 

For rest the fields among.” 

“O Charos, pass through the village 

And halt by the fountain cool, 

That the old may drink, the young men 

May sport beside the pool. 

And the tender little children 

The meadow flowers may pull.” 

“J will not halt by the fountain 

That waters the fruitful plain; 

The mothers who come with pitchers 

Their children would regain; 

The husbands and wives who met there 

Would never part again.” *7 

The Greek people do not picture Charos as a skeleton with a scythe. 
Charos’ task is not always easy, especially when he seeks to take 

away the souls of heroes. The latter invite him to a fight and often 
defeat him. Still, the might of divine will is superior to human strength 
and Charos carries out his inevitable duty. Thus, the death agony is 


27. Translators’ Note: The translation provided for the above folksong is from 
Mrs. Mark Kerr, ‘Greek Folk Poems,” English Review, XLII (1926), 246-247. The 
text is almost identical in content to the one provided by Kyriakides. 
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usually called “struggle with Charos” (yaeonéAcua). The fight between 
the mediaeval hero Digenes and Charos is especially well-known in 
folk poetry and has its ancient equivalents in the myths of the 
struggle between Heracles and Death, or between Heracles and Hades. 

The Greek people have transformed the Archangel Michael to a 
deity equivalent to, and coexistent with, Charos. They imagine him 
appearing before people during the final moments of life, carrying a 
sword, to take their souls. This ostensibly Christian belief was incapable 
of extinguishing the ancient and terrible image of Charos. 

In addition to the above beliefs, the Greek people have even more 
primitive concepts about the dead, such as the belief in vampires (Bov- 
xOAaKEC). 

According to these beliefs, as longas the corpse remains undecayed, 
it retains all its powers and can come out of the grave and cause terrible 
catastrophes. According to a tradition from the island of Melos, a peasant 
called Kouvelos became a vampire after his death. ‘‘He used to go around 
day and night in the fields and in the town, and strangle or tear apart 
people and animals. Many small children died suddenly, pregnant women 
had miscarriages, herds of sheep and goats were all found dead.” The 
description of the ills caused by the vampire reminds us of Sophocles’ 
description in Oedipus the King of the catastrophes that befell Thebes 
because of the anger of Laius, whom Oedipus had killed. The priest 
told Oedipus: 

“For as thou seest thyself, our ship of State, 

Sore buffeted, can no more lift her head, 
Foundered beneath a weltering surge of blood. 

A blight is on our harvest in the ear, 

A blight upon the grazing flocks and herds, 

A blight on wives in travail; and withal 

Armed with his blazing torch the God of Plague 
Hath swooped upon our city emptying 

The house of Cadmus, and the murky realm 

Of Pluto is full fed with groans and _ tears.” 2+ 

The fear of vampires was great, and the people believed they could 
not get rid of them before the corpse was destroyed. During the years of 
Turkish occupation, as was testified by foreign travellers, it was common 
for people to open the graves of those dead who were supposed to have 


28. Sophocles, Oedipus the King, trans. F. Storr, The Loeb Classical Library, I, 
22 - 30. 
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become vampires and to push a stake through the stomach area or burn 
the corpse. This practice was found as recently as a few decades ago. 

Such are the beliefs of the Greek people. Although the basis and the 
veneer of the beliefs are Christian, they are deeply and in many ways 
permeated by the ancient concepts about the world and by ancient reli- 
gious notions. 


x 
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The same is true for Christian worship. Despite its conceptions and 
liturgical ceremonies, different and even completely opposing customs 
and conceptions are found, many of which are pagan or even pre-Hlellenic. 
The Church, faced with the strength of ancient customs, was forced to 
incorporate some of them into Christian worship, giving them a Christian 
interpretation or simply enduring them within its limits. Many others 
were resisted unsuccessfully. It is not our objective here to determine 
whether official Christian worship and liturgy were influenced in their 
formation by foreign forms of worship. First, we will restrict ourselves 
to those customs which have purely pagan character, but which are not 
only acceptable to the Church, but which are also justified by her in one 
way or another. Second, we will examine those customs which — either 
parallel to or independent of Christian worship — have continued from 
antiquity to the present. These customs we find first in the manner in 
which the Virgin Mary and the saints are worshiped; second, in the series 
of customs based upon the calendar year, whether or not they have become 
attached to the Christian holy days; and third, to sporadic remnants of 
worship given to exotic demons. Besides these, a multitude of different 
ancient customs persists sporadically which are connected with specific 
events and activities in the life of man, especially relating to his death. 
From all these we will choose some of the most characteristic ones, because 
even a mere mention of them all would unduly lengthen this short 
treatise. 

Offerings of different types to the Virgin Mary and the saints are 
of ancient origin. They may be flowers, fruit, rich fabrics, and votive 
offerings, the so-called famata, which are often representations of human 
hands, feet, eyes, bodies, in silver, or representations of material items 
such as ships, for the safety of which the donor was grateful to a saint. 
Animportant remmant of worship is spending the night at a church or 
other shrine on the festival of the miracle-working saint. 

Today it is generally accepted that the Christian church has regu- 
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lated its yearly celebrations, except for Easter, on the basis of the 
ancient pagan calendar which existed during the final centuries of late 
antiquity. 

Christian holy days replaced pagan holidays in an effort by the Church 
to erase the ancient worship. But even today a large number of customs 
of pagan background still exist in combination with Christian worship. 

Let us mention a few characteristic examples. 

It is known that on the 17th of December the Romans celebrated 
the Saturnalia, followed by other celebrations to which natalis invicti 
Solis — that is, the birthday of the sun—was added in the Imperial Period. 
These celebrations acquired the name Brumalia in the East. They were 
followed in January by the celebration of the Calendae, during which, 
among other things, the establishment of new rulers took place. These 
celebrations were replaced by the Christian Twelve Days of Christmas, 
between Christmas, December 25, and Epiphany, January 6th. To these 
Christian holy days many customs of the contemporary pagan holidays 
were added. According to John the Lydian, the Brumalia were the 
chief winter holidays, which lasted until the winter solstice, during which 
the Romans abstained from work and saluted each other at night with 
the greeting Vives annus, to which correspond the Byzantine and 
modern Greek expressions of greeting cig moAA& Evy or Exy (yodvia) TOAAG. 
During these holidays peasants slaughtered pigs in honor of Cronos 
and Demeter. This practice is mentioned by John the Lydian as occur- 
ring in December, and it is still preserved today. 

According to Lucian and other writers, during the holiday of Satur- 
nalia a “king” was chosen to act as toastmaster during the banquets. 
This custom is preserved in modern times in the so-called ¢asilopitta, 
the “king’s cake.” A coin is placed in the cake during its preparation. 
When the cake is cut on New Year’s Eve, it is divided among the ban- 
queters. The one who finds the coin in his portion is considered the lucky 
one for that day and for the coming year. Probably in the past the cake 
bore the name “king” so in that way it acquired its present name. An 
activity of the Saturnalia was dice-shooting, which has been replaced 
in modern times by card-playing on New Year’s Eve. One of the customs 
which still survives is the distribution of dried fruits, especially dried 
figs, with bay leaves and money as gifts at New Year’s. In addition to 
other gifts, nuts, apples, and oranges are offered to children, together 
with coins. Another ancient custom is the singing of carols by groups 
of children or by adults who go from house to house. The carol announ- 
ces the arrival of Saint Basil, whose festival coincides with the first of 
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the year, as if it were the arrival of some god.2° One of the singers 
carries a lantern decorated with paper ribbons; someone else carries a 
paper ship, also decorated. The paper ship has obviously replaced the 
real ship which was wheeled about the streets of Athens and of the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor on the day of Dionysus, during the anthesteria. 

During the Twelve Days of Christmas in many parts of Greece, 
people masquerade. This is an ancient custom, obviously related to Dio- 
nysiac masquerades and worship. The masquerades held during the pre- 
Lenten carnival in Vizye on the Black Sea, however, are more directly 
related to Dionysiac revels. Vizyenos, who was from that area, was the 
first to describe these masquerades; R.M. Dawkins, the English archaeol- 
ogist, also described them. The masqueraders of both the Twelve Days 
of Christmas and the Carnival have many characteristics in common. 

To begin with, the masqueraders are in groups, consisting of one or 
two “old men” or “‘friars,” who are dressed in animal skins and who wear 
leather masks. Around their waists they wear many bells, and they carry 
canes. In some places, one of them holds a wooden phallus, and another 
shoots ashes from an air-gun at the spectators. In other places, they 
carry sacks of ashes for the same purpose. They are followed by an “‘old 
woman,” dressed in rags, who carries a basket in which there is a doll, 
also dressed in rags, which represents a baby. It is noteworthy that in 
Vizye this baby was called a “cradler” (Axxvitys), which reminds one of 
Dionysus-in-the-cradle, who was worshiped in Parnassus. This word, 
as far as I know, is not found in any other part of Greece except Vizye, 
and there it was used on this one occasion only. 

The procession is closed by two or more young men dressed as brides 
and called gypsies. They carry swords and whips and protect the group 
from harrassment by the spectators. In some places, a blackamoor and 
a doctor are added to the procession. The group parades playfully, dan- 
cing and making noise, teasing the spectators on the street and at the 
windows of houses along the way, and asking for gifts, primarily of food. 

At last they arrive at the village square, where one of the “friars” 
is “married” to one of the “brides.” The friar is supposed to be the baby 
who has grown quickly and now demands marriage. But the other friar 


29. John the Lydian (De Mensibus, ed. Wiinsch, 1898, pp. 65 ff.) mentions the fact 
that in Philadelphia of Asia Minor, on the day of the Calends, a person appeared in 
the streets dressed like Janus with a double-faced head, and he was addressed as 
Saturn (i. e., Cronos). Thus it is explained why in some carols St. Basil appears as 
a peasant, as is true in Crete. 
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becomes angry and kills the newly-wed friar. Then the “wife” throws 
herself on her ‘“‘dead’’ husband, weeping and moaning. Finally, the dead 
friar is restored to life by his own efforts or with the help of the doctor. 
Thus the pageant ends. 

In Thrace this event is followed by a serious enactment of plowing. 
A plow is hitched to the two brides, who pull it around the village square 
twice. They are followed by a sower, who scatters seeds from his basket. 
While this is going on, the spectators shout: “Ten piastres a kilo of 
wheat! Five piastres a kilo of rye! Three piastres a kilo of barley! Amen, 
my God! For the poor to have food! O, God, feed the poor!” 

During Easter there are two undoubtedly ancient customs, among 
others. One is found all over Greece, the other in only a few places. The 
first one is the custom of the swing, which was part of the Dionysian 
festival of the Athenians. The Athenian maidens used to swing in memory 
of Icarus’ daughter, Erigone. Today maidens hang rope swings from the 
branches of trees and sing first the church hymn of the Resurrection, 
“Christ has risen from the dead, by death trampling upon Death, and 
has bestowed life upon those in the tombs,” followed by different songs, 
often in couplets, which are called in some places “songs of the swing.” 
In many cities where the performance of this ritual would be difficult 
to carry out, these swings have been replaced by playground swings, 
erected by specialists who charge a small fee. 

The second custom which persists was known in antiquity as the 
custom of “‘the Gardens of Adonis.” As is known, women used to start 
fast-growing plants in pots, and these were used during the celebration 
of the festival of Adonis. Nowadays in Serres of Macedonia and in several 
other places, maidens plant seeds of barley in pilates, and these are 
watered regularly until the seeds sprout. These plates are then used in 
the funeral procession on Good Friday. At every home a chair, on which 
there is such a plate, a censor, and an icon of the Crucifixion, is placed 
before the front doorstep. 

The ancient belief about souls’ ascending from Hades is also related 
to Easter. It is believed that the souls of the dead ascend from Hades to 
this world during the period from Easter to the Saturday of Pentecost, 
during which time they roam around at night. Several superstitious 
measures are taken to protect the people against them.The final Satur- 
day is called Rosalia, which is derived from the Latin Rosaria. Similarly, 
the ancient Greeks believed in the ascent of souls during the Anthesteria, 
and the Romans during Lemuria, which occurred in May. 

Saint John’s Day on June 24 coincides with the midsummer solstice. 
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Many pagan customs are attached to it. The two most important are as 
follows. After dark on the Eve of Saint John’s Day, people leap over 
bonfires which have been lighted in the streets, saying as they do so, 
“I’m leaving behind the bad year and moving to the better one’ a phrase 
which reminds us of a similar ancient Greek one. On the following day 
various rituals are performed to foretell the future. The most important 
of these is that of kledonas, which still retains its ancient name. These 
customs are not found in classical antiquity. There is, at least, no Athe- 
nian celebration coinciding with the midsummer solstice, so far as we 
know. Probably these customs come from later antiquity. 

Another ancient custom was retained in the sacrifice of bulls on 
July 20, the day dedicated to the Prophet Elijah by the Greeks who lived 
on the south coast of the Black Sea. In other places, deer were commonly 
substituted for the bulls, as in the sacrifice of deer on the festival of the 
Prophet Elijah or Saint Paraskeve or Saint Athenogenes, as is clearly 
mentioned in the latter saints’ biography. 8° These customs have a rustic 
character and are related to the heliactal rising of Sirius, which was 
especially important to the ancient Greeks because about this time of 
year the annual winds started. 

The blessing of seeds, which is observed on the feast of the presenta- 
tion of Mary in the temple on November 21, is also an ancient Greek 
custom, performed for the assurance of a rich harvest. The meal prepared 
with these various legumes and cereal seeds is called xoAvoroptx, and in 
some places it has retained its ancient Greek name navoreputa. 


* 
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Besides the ancient customs which have been identified with the 
Christian calendar, there are many extant outside it. Only one will be 
mentioned here, which, until recently, was common throughout the Hel- 
lenic world, especially in Eastern Romilia. On the first of March groups 
of children, carrying an artificial swallow, went from house to house 
announcing the return of the swallows and the coming of spring and 
asking for eggs and other foods as a reward for their announcement. 
Athenaeus has preserved an ancient song, sung on this occasion, which 
has a remarkable similarity to the one currently sung at this time of 
the year. * 


30. Stilpon Kyriakides, “Deer Sacrifice in Modern Greek Tradition and Saints’ 
Legends,” Laographia, (In Greck) VII, 189-215. 

31. The two texts are published in parallel columns in Stilpon Kyriakides, Greek 
Folklore, I, 33. 
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Many customs which relate to the dead and their veneration also 
come from antiquity. Bernhard Schmidt has studied them extensively. * 
For this reason only the most important ones which were known to the 
ancient Greeks from the days of Homer need to be mentioned here. 

As soon as a person dies, it is the duty of the relatives present to 
close his eyes and mouth. Next, the corpse is washed and wrapped 
in a shroud. Then it is dressed in its best clothes and the hair is combed. 
If the deceased was unmarried, a crown of flowers either real or arti- 
ficial, is placed on its head. The body is then placed in the casket, which 
is set on a catafalque in the middle of the largest room in the house. 
In some places, the ancient custom of having the feet of the dead person 
directed toward the door is preserved. After that, relatives and friends 
— particularly women — bring flowers to lay on the casket. The female 
relatives then sit around the body, mourning in turn. They sing dirges, 
impassioned and mostly ex tempore, while simultaneously beating 
their breasts, tearing their hair, and scratching their cheeks with 
their fingernails, all the time shedding tears profusely and wailing. 
In olden times, professional mourners were paid to participate in these 
rites. 

When the body is carried out of the house for the funeral, water 
is poured behind the casket, and in some places the water jug is broken. 
The body is taken first to the church, where a funeral service is conduc- 
ted, and then to the cemetery. There, after the body is placed in the 
grave, the priest reads the final prayers and pours olive oil or wine mixed 
with water over the body, and the mourners pick up handfuls of dirt 
and drop them over the dead. In the past, customarily, a jug of wine, 
pieces of bread, zweiback, or special buns, dried fish, or something 
similar were offered to those present. They poured a little of the wine 
on the ground, voicing the prayer, ‘““May God bless him.” Then they 
returned to the home, where one of the relatives was waiting at the door 
with a pitcher of water, with which the returning mourners washed 
their hands in order to be cleansed after their contact with death. 
At the home a dinner without meat was served to the members of the 
family and relatives. This dinner corresponds to a similar custom of the 
ancient Greeks. In the cities, where people are less bound by custom, 


32. Bernhard Schmidt, ‘*‘Totengenbratiche und Graberkultus in heutigen Griech- 
enland,” in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXIV, 281 ff., and XXV, 52 ff. 
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only coffee and zweiback are offered, and visitors make the wish that 
God may forgive the sins of the deceased. 

Kollyva is a necessary part of every funeral. [t is made of boiled 
wheat, plain or with the addition of raisins and currants, ground walnuts, 
sugar, and spices. The participants in the funeral rites help themselves. 
The remaining kollyva is handed out to the bystanders. 

A glass of water, often together with some food, is placed in the 
room of the deceased, because it is believed that his soul will return 
there to eat and drink. 

Usually no food is prepared in the house of the deceased for three 
days. The members of his family are supplied with food by relatives, 
but it is always of a type associated with fasting. On the third and 
the ninth days after the burial, memorial services are conducted at the 
cemetery. Kollyva and special buns are always offered. A more formal 
memorial service is conducted in the church on the fortieth day after 
the death and again one year later and three years later. On the third 
anniversary, the bones of the deceased are exhumed, washed in wine, 
placed in a wooden box, and deposited in a special room at the church or 
at the cemetery. In Thrace it was the custom to keep the skull in a 
basket covered with a silk kerchief in front of the icon of the Virgin 
Mary for forty days. Afterwards, it was placed with the other 
bones. No special memorial services follow the transfer of the 
bones other than the general services conducted on the two Saturdays 
before and after Ash Wednesday, called the “Saturdays of the Souls” 
(Wuyood8arx). Buns and other sweets are distributed by the relatives 
at these services, together with kollyva. 

Of the customs described above, most, if not all, are of ancient 
origin, and the entire procedure of burial is clearly pictured on the 
burial urns of antiquity. The modern burial rites are inspired by ancient 
customs and concepts about the dead and their destiny after death, 
which Christianity has been unable to eradicate. 

Folk faith, with its myths and beliefs, is centered on Jesus Christ 
and His teachings, while simultaneously carrying on the ancient Greek 
beliefs. Martin Nilsson, the well-known student of ancient religions 
makes the following observations: 

“The last battle between paganism and Christianity took place 

in the country areas, which resisted Christianization stubbornly, 
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and finally obliged the victor to compromise. Our information 
comes from the more important provinces of the State and does 
not refer to mainland Greece itself, a poor and insignificant land 
in later antiquity. So when we examine Greek religion, we must 
use an indirect method. Our question must be as follows: How 
many elements of ancient religion survive in Greek folk belief? 
Greek gods were clad in Christian attire. Instead of Zeus, Elijah 
lives at the tops of mountains. Cosmas and Damian replaced 
the Dioscuri. But the forms were much more persistent. An 
ancient Greek would have felt very much at home if he found 
himself at a modern festival, although that would be celebrated 
in honor of a Christian “saint.” Miraculous cures take place today 
in Tenos Island the way they used to in the past at Epidaurus. 
Besides these remnants which may be partly unclear and doubtful, 
there are customs and beliefs which survive to our time without 
any attempt at Christian disguise. . . . The modern Greek Hades 
is the underworld of Homer, without existence or consolation, 
despite the well-known Christian teaching about heaven and hell. 
It is amazing that the Homeric world of the dead is still so 
impressed on the consciousness of the people that neither 
mythology nor Christianity can displace it.” » 


* 
xx 
II. Folk Poetry 


Folk poetry is the most important expression of folk culture. It, 
more than any other art form, clearly reflects not only the total folk 
spirit, with its most intimate elements, forces, and desires, but it also 
reflects the entire long history of the nation, with its triumphs and 
catastrophes, pains and* joys, aspirations and hopes. Folk poetry in 
general, and Greek folk poetry in particular, is not simply a contempo- 
rary creation. It is a long inheritance whose isolated elements reach 
back into antiquity. 

Modern Greek folk poetry, especially that found in the rural areas, 
is very rich and covers all aspects of human life from the cradle to the 
grave. I stress the folk poetry of the country because it must be admitted 


33. In Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 
1925), II, 415 ff. 
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that in the large cities this poetry is disappearing because of the influence 
of the advancing modern Greek culture, which has changed many 
folk expressions and which tends to eradicate others. In folk poetry, 
all feelings which deeply move the human soul in the most important 
phases of life are expressed — maternal love, tenderness, the sadness and 
pain of death and the separation of loved ones, exhaustion from hard 
work, joy during holidays and merrymaking, admiration of everything 
noble and heroic, and disapproval of everything undignified and ridic- 
ulous. Thus, we have children’s songs, lullabies, wedding songs, love songs, 
work songs, songs of holiday celebrations, songs of exile and laments, 
songs of historical events and rebellions, and satirical songs. All of these 
are examples not of literary poetry that filtered down to the people, 
but rather they are creations of the common folk with poetic talent or 
of professional minstrels, such as the blind poets of the years of the 
Turkish occupation, who both in spirit and in art belonged to the common 
people and not to a higher social stratum. There were very few songs 
produced by literary poets of the Turkish period, but these poets were 
not far above the common folk in education and were far behind them 
in poetic inspiration. 

These folk creations, simple and primitive as some would think them, 
do not lack either poetic feeling or art. They have a special and unique 
beauty and feeling. The emotions come from the heart. They are not 
artificial, but profound and honest. The art is simple, but full of life and 
strength. It draws its figures from the deep and mysterious feelings 
which connect man with close spiritual ties to nature and his environment, 
the man who is uncorrupted by rational thought. Its language comes 
directly from the people, and its forms are from their lively and dramatic 
concept of things and their inherent feeling of symmetry and rhythm. 

Of all the types of folksongs, the songs of rebellion, klephtic (xAégt- 
xa), are characterized by their masculine style and eternal passion 
for freedom; the songs of exile (Zevrev&c) and lamentation (yorpoddyte) 
by their pathos; lullabies by their tenderness; and love distichs by their 
epigrammatic shortness, expressiveness, and charm. A few examples, 
I believe, will illustrate this clearly. 


The Ravaging of Adrianople 


All through the land, the sound of birds mourning 

The nightingales are crying, and the birds of the west. 
They cry at dusk, they cry at dawn, they cry even at midday; 
they cry throughout the land for Adrianople, 
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pillaged on the three holiest days of the year: 
on Christmas, day of candles, and on the Day of Palms, 
and on Easter, on the day when we hear the “Christ is risen.” 


The Dream of the Klepht 


Ah, to be a shepherd in the warm nights of May, 

a vineyard-guard in August in the sweet summer fields, 
and in the heart of winter to sell wine in a shop. 

But better yet to be an armatole and klepht, 

to have the rocks for brothers, the trees for family, 

to sleep by partridge songs, and be waked by nightingales, 
and at the peak of Parnassos to pray and cross myself, 
to be a Turk-devourer and not be called a slave. 


Bebros and His Horse 


At Vardari, at Vardari, 

Upon the plain of Vardari, 

Bebros was lying weak and sped; 
His coal-black steed came up and said, 
“Rise, Master, let us now begone, 
Your company is passing on.” 

“My horse, no longer rise can I; 

For now I know that I shall die. 

And with your hoofs all silver shod, 
Come now and hollow out the sod; 
And lift my body with your teeth, 
And bury me the earth beneath. 

And take my arms, my faithful steed, 
And with them to my neighbours speed. 
And take my handkerchief and bear 
The relic to my mistress dear. 

That when she sees it she may shed 
Some tears of pity for the dead.” * 


34. Translators’ Note: The translation of ‘‘Bebros and His Horse” is taken from 
A Sheaf of Greek Folk-Songs Gleaned by An Old Philhellene, ed. Countess Evelyn 
Marlinengo Cedaresco (Oxford, 1912), p. 23. Cedaresco’s text has been used here 
because it is in verse and because its content does not vary much from that of the 
Greek variant provided by Kyriakides. 
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To an Engaged Youth 


On the day of his betrothal the young man set out 

in his everyday clothes, with a cord around his waist, 

and his mother called him back, and his mother said to him, 
“You must put on your good suit with the fine silken sash, 

for you are going to be betrothed to the daughter of the priest, 
and there’s a goodly dowry for a fine-looking youth. 

You can have a yoke of oxen, and cows from the herd, 

mules, mares and stallions, and yearling colts.” 


But the youth answered, “Mother, they won’t judge me by my clothes; 
they want a brave, young man for her, honest and strong. 

And I can’t think of wealth, of the dowry that she brings, 

for my head is full of her, her dark eyes, her dark brows.” 


Besides the songs given above, which represent mainly lyric folk 
poetry, there are many narrative folksongs. These are epic in character 
without being real epics. They lack the main epic characteristic of 
length. Their narrative is short and dramatic, advancing from episode 
to episode, and every episode is climaxed with dramatic dialogue. Thus the 
narration has a dramatic rather than an epic quality. Often the connective 
verses are missing. These songs present a strong synthesizing effort and 
force which is beyond the capacity of the common people but which have 
traits of personal literary poetic technique. Unfortunately, we still do 
not know sufficiently either the poets who created the songs or their 
position in society. The songs suggest that their makers had a poetic 
cultivation and tradition not simply of the folk, but of a special class 
of popular poets. 

These narrative folksongs fall into two main categories: the Akritic 
cycle and the short narrative songs. Besides these two categories, 
we have a third kind of folksong which describes local events such as 
earthquakes, famines, plagues, murders, and conquests of cities. These 
last ones lack real poetic value and often are long, garrulous, uninter- 
esting narrations in rime. (Rimes are called by the Greeks piuec and 
their poets e1u«déeo1). Usually, their composers mention their own names 
at the end of the poems. It seems that they were semieducated poetas- 
ters, professional traveling poets, similar to those still active in Cyprus 
today. These poems, with their pseudo-folkloristic character, were 
never adopted by the people and never became genuine folksongs. 
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Of the three categories of folksongs mentioned above, the Akritic 
songs refer to the life and deeds of the Byzantine border guards, known 
as Akrites. They are distinguished for their imaginative descriptive 
power, for their bold expression, their creation of embellishing adjec- 
tives; and they are crowned by a short, fastpaced narrative.Their appeal 
is increased by the heroic spirit which pervades them. This spirit is 
still evident despite the many centuries that have gone by and the 
resulting changes which have taken place. In these poems we are taken 
back to the years of the heroic, adventurous, and obstinate battle between 
Hellenism and Islam, in the depths of Asia by the lush banks of the 
Euphrates River, and the dark, wild ravines of Mount Tauros (Toros). 
The huge figure of the unconquerable border guards, the (Akrites), the 
defenders of Hellenism and its culture, are revived in the imagination 
of the reader and the hearer. 

The outstanding hero of these songs is Basil Digenes Akritas, the 
son of a Christianized Arab emir and of a Byzantine general’s daughter. 
The songs do not give us his complete story, but they tell us about his 
loves, the kidnapping of his wife, his terrible fights and heroic deeds 
against bandits and Saracens. His strength was superhuman and his 
size titanic: 

No roof could cover him, no cave could hold him; 

he strode over the mountains, leaped the mountain peaks; 

he stripped off the rock, uprooted the boulders; 

he could catch birds barehanded, seize falcons on the wing; 

he chased down the deer and all the wild game. 

His fist could crack a rock: 

The sound of fighting could be heard for sixty-five miles. 

The burgers were at dinner in the houses of the town, 

and they heard the great tumult and fell upon the floor. 

“Oh, Lord, what thunder! what hailstones raining down! 

Why does our Creator want to ruin his own world!” 

And then appeared Paliopapous, who sat down and said: 

“Eat and drink, my neighbors, there’s nothing there to fear; 

It’s just Digenes, who is beating someone’s head.” 

With one blow he obliged a dragon to become the guardian of his wife. 
He defeated Charos (Death) himself. Only divine power and fate were 
stronger than he. 

Besides Digenes, there were other border guards whose heroic deeds 
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were praised in these songs, such as Porphyres, the son of the widow, 
Andronikos, Constantine, Theophylactos, and some others. “The Son 
of Andronikos” is given here as an example of the epic style of these 
songs: 


The Son of Andronikos 


The Saracens and Arabs were laying waste the land; 

They carried off the wife of Andronikos, the brave; 

she was nine months with child and at the hour of birth, 

and she bore the child in prison, in irons she gave birth. 

The poor mother nursed him on the milk of slavery, 

and she said to him, “Son of Andronikos, my son.” 

and she said to him, “Oh, my poor son of Ameras!” 

When the boy was one year old, he buckled on a sword, 

and the day he was two he picked up a spear; 

at three he was renowned as a valiant young man 

and it was widely rumored that no one did he fear, 

neither Nikiforos nor Petros Phokas, 

nor the frightful Petrotrahilos, nor even Constantine. 

Then he led out his black stallion and jumped upon his back, 
grasped his mane, spurred his side, and flew up to the mountain, 
where he came upon the Saracens sporting in their camp, 

jumping the step-and-jump, to see who could jump the farthest. 
And he called to them, mockingly, “That’s a game for women, 
not for the strong ones, but the old and those with child. 

Pll show you a game that is worthy of men: 

take your chain and bind my arms three times around, 

then blindfold my eyes, and sew it three times down. 

With lead weight down my shoulders, three hundredweight or more, 
and bind my legs with fetters, of iron, hard and strong.” 

The Saracens did as he bid, and then they jeered and said, 

“Hey, baby, weakling, wet with mother’s milk, 

try and get your freedom, you silly little child!” 

With a tremor of his eyelids, the blindfold tumbles down; 

he raises up his arms, and he breaks the heavy chain. 

He shakes his young shoulders and the lead falls to the ground, 
jumps free of the fetters and leaps astride his horse, 

and flies down to the valley on his big black stallion. 

And when his mother saw him, she called him from her window, 
and she said, “My brave son, if you go to seek your father, 
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come, listen for a minute, to what I have to say: 

all the tents are crimson but your father’s tent is black. 

But make them pledge three times to you before you dare dismount. 
Then he left to seek his father, and he followed her advice; 

he found the tents all crimson, except the one of black, 

and he rode around three times without finding any door; 

so he kicked a hole in it and he rode inside. 

Then Andronikos came out and hailed the young boy, 

and said to him, “Hey, baby, wet with mother’s milk, 

come down from there and tellme whence you came and who youare.” 
The boy said, “If you pledge to me three times I will dismount.” 

“If I take up my sword,” he said, “Ill pledge you well enough.” 
“If you take up your sword, I’ve a good one of my own.” 

“If I take up my spear,” he said, “I'll pledge you well enough.” 
“If you take up your spear, I’ve a good one of my own.” 
Andronikos grew quiet then, and soberly he said, 

“May the good sword which I am wearing pierce me in the heart 
if I do any harm to you while you are with me here.” 

The son of brave Andronikos alighted from his horse, 

and again they said, “Tell us whence you came and who you are.” 
And he told them the tale of his unfortunate birth... .. . 
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The face of Andronikos was streaming with his tears, 

but his eyes glowed with joy as he raised his hands to God: 
“Sweet God, 1 praise thee, again and yet again, 

for with this brave son beside me, ve a double-edged sword.” 


In the second category, that of short narrative songs (rapaAoyéc), the 
story is of a picaresque character and is remarkably similar, in part 
or in whole, to themes of Western songs, as well as to those of neighboring 
peoples. For example, in-the song “The Bridge of Arta,” the tradition 
of the sacrifice of a human being at the foundations of a bridge being 
built, is common among all Balkan peoples. Similarly, the story of the 
dead brother who returns from Hades to fulfill the promise that he 
had made to his mother to bring back her daughter from far away is 
common among the Balkan peoples as well. A different version of the 
same story, from the Northern tradition, is that of Helgi-Sigrun; related 
to it is the tradition which provided the story of Biirger’s Lenore. Another 
similar song is that of the return of the man who had been away for a 
very long time and of the scene of recognition between husband and wife. 
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The motif of this story is derived from the Odyssey and is found in 
different forms in the poetry of most European peoples. The song 
Hartzanes and Arete is notable, too, and its similarity to the ancient 
north-German song about Hagbard and Signe was noted by Libke, 
the translator of Greek folksongs. He suggests, probably incorrectly, 
that this old German song was introduced into Epirus by Norman 
knights in the tenth and eleventh centuries and from there spread 
throughout the country. In another song, in which a wicked mother 
kills her child and serves it as a meal to her husband, we are reminded 
of the myth of Procne and Tereus and of other ancient tragic myths. 

These short narrative songs are distinguished for the same power 
of fantasy in their descriptions, the bold expressions, the beauty of 
language, the brief and dramatic narrative, which prevail in the Akritic 
songs. “The Song of the Dead Brother” is given here as an example: 


The Vampire 


Mother with your nine sons and your only daughter, 
your daughter dear, and only, and much beloved, 

twelve years you had her and the sun never saw her; 

you washed her in the shadow, you combed her in the dark, 
by evening star and morning star you curled her hair. 
When from Babylon they brought you marriage offers 

to marry her afar, in very distant foreign lands... . 
Hight brothers were against it, but Constantine agreed: 
“Give her in marriage, Mother, let Arete go to foreign lands. 
Then when to foreign lands I travel, to foreign lands I go, 

I will find refuge, a little house to stay.” 

“Constantine, you are wise, but now your words are foolish. 
for if death, my son, should visit me, or wasting disease, 
sorrow or joy should come, who will bring her home?” 

God he made his guarantor, the saints his witnesses, 

if death or illness should befall, 

come weal or woe, he’d bring her home. 

And when in a foreign land Arete was wedded 

a lean year came and angry months, 

and plague followed and the nine brothers died. 

The mother found herself alone, a single stalk in the field. 
Over the eight graves she beat her breast, she mourned, 

at the grave of Constantine she lifted the tombstone: 
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God you made your guarantor, the saints your witnesses, 

come weal or woe, you would bring her home.” 

Her prayer raised him from the coffin! 

He made the clouds his horse, the stars his baldric, 

the moon his companion, and he went to bring her. 

He left the mountains behind, yet peaks rose before him, 
under the crescent moon, he found her combing her hair. 

He greeted her from afar and from afar addressed her: 

“Come, my little Arete, for our mother needs you.” 

“Woe is me, brother dear, why at this hour! 

if it is for joy, I shall wear my gold, 

and if it is for sorrow, tell me, and I will come as I am.” 

“Come, my little Arete, come as you are... .” 

On the road they traveled, the road they walked, 

they heard birds singing, they heard birds saying: 

“How strange to see a dead man lead a fair live maid!” 

“Hearken, my Constantine, to what the birds are saying: 

(How strange to see a dead man lead a fair live maid!)” 

“They are witless birds, let them chatter, 

they are foolish birds, let them talk.” 

And as they went farther, other birds took up the cry: 

“What do we birds see to our sorrow. 

The living walking hand in hand with the dead!” 

Do you hear, my Constantine, what the birds are saying? 

(How the living are walking hand in hand with the dead!)” 
“They are fledglings, let them chatter, 

They are fledglings, let them prate.” 

“Oh, brother dear, you frighten me, your breath is incense-laden!” 
“Last night when we went to the Church of St. John, 
the priest sprinkled incense with liberal hands... . 
And as they went farther, other birds took up the cry: 
“Almighty God, what wonders you endlessly perform, 
to let a dead man lead such a fair and graceful girl!” 
Once more Arete heard it and her spirits sank: 

“Do you hear, my Constantine, what the birds are saying? 
Tell me, where is your hair, your manly moustache?” 

“T suffered from a fever, that brought me close to death, 
my blond hair fell out and my manly moustache.” 
They found the house locked, securely bolted, 

and the windows of the house thick with cobwebs: 
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“Unbar the door, dear mother, your Arete is here!” 

“Go if you are Death, I have no sons for you, 

and Arete dwells afar in a land of strangers.” 

“Unbar the door, dear mother, it is I, your Constantine. 
God I made my guarantor, the saints my witnesses, 


Before she could unbar the door, Death had stepped inside. »s 


* 
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Goethe, who first became acquainted with modern Greek folksongs 
through the collection of von Haxthausen, wrote to his son Augustus 
on July 5, 1815: “A friend of the modern Greeks visited me and brought 
with him songs of those people which are invaluable as lyric-dramatic 
epic poetry.” Goethe’s impressions of the character of modern Greek 
folk poems is still valid. Similarly, seventy years later the eminent 
student of Balkan languages, Gustav Meyer, in comparing Serbian 
with Greek folksongs, pointed out: 

The Serbian songs are lengthy pictures with bright colors; the 

Greek songs are sketches with clearly defind outlines; the Serbian 

ones resound with epic magnificence; the Greek ones have fascina- 

ting dramatic action; the former are long and often as amusing 
as the endless plains from which the Serbian people come; the 
latter are usually episodic, more suggestive than explicit, but as 
crystal clear as the air of the southlands; the former are 

mythical, the latter are realistic narrative. * 

The question now is where this folk poetry had its beginnings. 
Is it a modern product, or does it have its roots in older periods of Greek 
history, in the older phases of its culture and historical ventures? 

It is not always easy to determine the chronological origin of every 
Greek folksong. Love songs and laments are especially difficult to date 
because they have no textual chronological hints. Those which do make 
specific references usually refer to particular persons or events or to 


35. Translators’ Note: This English translation is taken from Modern Greek 
Poetry, trans. and ed. Rae Dalven (New York, 1949), pp. 54-55. It has been used 
here because its content is basically the same as that of the Greek variant 
provided by Kyriakides. 

36. Gustav Meyer, Essaye und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde 
(Berlin, 1885), p. 342. 
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cultural elements which have died out. Only on the basis of textual 
clues is it possible to establish chronological strata in folk poetry. Con- 
sidering the fact that folk poetry nowadays is greatly in decline, at 
least in the cities, we have to assume that only a minimal part of the 
great bulk of folksongs is modern, except for the distichs, whose 
composition is still very common and alive, especially on the islands. 

Few folksongs belong to the recent past. During the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-13, very few songs were produced; and those which were made 
were ephemeral. Before that, during the struggle against the Bulgarian 
“Komitadji~ in Macedonia, more folksongs were produced. This was 
natural, because the Macedonian struggle was conducted by small 
bands in which individuals were distinguished for their personal bravery. 
In the pitched battles of modern warfare, the individual is lost in the 
multitude, and the folk do not understand the multitudes and their 
struggles. Very few songs referring to the historical events between 
the Greek Revolution of 1821 and the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 were 
made. There were more songs about the many bandits in the Greek 
mountains long after the Revolution than there were about the Revo- 
lution itself. 

Many more in number are the folksongs which were composed 
during the last century of Turkish occupation. These songs praised the 
struggles of the rebels (xAéotec) against the Turks and are usually 
called klephtic (xAggt1x«). With these are included the songs which 
sprang up during the Revolution, whose form and spirit are similar 
to the klephtic songs. Except in Macedonia, where the struggle of the 
rebels continued at intervals with somewhat less intensity, the Revo- 
lution marked the end of this cycle of folk poetry. A remnant is found 
in the form of bandit songs on a declining scale afterwards. So the 
klephtic songs are an important level of folk poetry, representing the 
continuous but irregular.and disorganized struggles of the Greeks 
against their foreign oppressor for their liberty. 

Prior to the klephtic songs, we have the Akritic songs, which were 
purely Byzantine. They belong to the eighth century, an important 
age of struggles between the border guards and the Saracens. 

This group of songs is the oldest that we know of. Further back 
in time, we have only isolated songs. The ancient origin of only a few 
of these miscellaneous songs can be attested to, as is the case of the 
song about the swallows, mentioned above, as given by Athenaeus. 

Now one may ask, are there no identifiable remnants of ancient folk 
poetry in modern folk poetry? In order to answer such a question, we 
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must first establish whether or not there was folk poetry among the 
ancients, and if so what it was like, especially during later antiquity, 
so that we can look for such remnants in modern Greek folk poetry. 

We have positive evidence that there was a tradition of folk poetry 
among the ancients. The few surviving remnants, however, and the 
corroborative evidence indicate that the folk poetry tradition among 
the ancients was less extensive than it is among the modern Greeks. 
It seems to have been restricted to work songs, worship songs, children’s 
songs, lullabies, and short songs referring to historical events which 
were sung at symposia. Literary poetry was obviously comprehen- 
sible to the folk and was able to satisfy their aesthetic needs, which 
is not the case today. Thus folk poetry was unnecessary. The Homeric 
epics, elegies at first and the early lyric poems later, seem to have been 
accessible to the common folk rather than to have been restricted to 
the educated only. The folk were thus satisfied, so there was no special 
folk poetic production. Later, during the fifth and fourth centuries, 
the theater provided the people with poetry. It seems that the folk 
adopted parts of the performed tragedies and used them as songs. 
It is known that in Syracuse, Athenian prisoners who could sing songs from 
the tragedies of Euripides were released from forced labor in the mines. 
Plutarch, in The Life of Lysander, says that the Athenians were saved 
from complete catastrophe by chanting. During a symposium of the 
army leaders, someone from Phocis sang the Parodos from Euripides’ 
Electra, and those present were so moved that they decided that it 
would be a crime to destroy a city that had given birth to such people. 
So in the classical period, literary poetry, especially that from the 
tragedies, gave poetic sustenance to the common people. 

This continued in later years when there were no regular perfor- 
mances of the tragedies but when professional tragedians toured the 
cities and towns and sang parts of different tragedies. Plutarch and 
other writers tell us that these tragedians traveled as far as Spain in 
the West and as far as Parthia in the East. During the time of the Roman 
Empire — that is, from Augustus on — pantomime dances were added 
to these sung parts of the tragedies, and they were very popular among 
the people. These dances required special music, as is often true today, 
to which it was impossible to adapt the whole text of the ancient 
tragedies. Consequently, contemporary poets were hired to write poetic 
texts to fit the music. They were usually minor poets, comparable to 
the modern libretto-writers of operas and operettas. The poems were 
criticized in literary circles as unworthy; but despite this criticism, 
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these songs remained very popular among the people because they 
were sung to musical accompaniment. According to the testimony of 
contemporary writers such as Libanius and Chrysostom, the people 
learned the songs at the theater and then sang them on the streets 
and at home, especially at feasts and weddings. These are the 
so-called orchestral tragedies, which were really ballads, and from 
which the modern word for song (teayovS:) is derived. 

Many present-day short narrative songs are probably descendants 
of the orchestral tragedies, changed by time. Their stories remind us of 
the themes of the ancient tragedies. According to Libanius, the common 
people learned the ancient tragic myths through these orchestral trage- 
dies as well as those who studied the ancient poetry did. The name TAK—O- 
Aoyh leads us to the ancient theater because it is undoubtedly derived 
from the word napaxatadoyy, which meant threnetic songs recited in the 
theaters. So xapahoyés constitute a very early level of poetry whose origin 
extends back to later antiquity or at least to the years of Chrysostom 
and Libanius. It is possible that in that period the fifteen-syllable verse 
of Greek folk poetry was established, together with other devices which 
appeared in full form by the Middle Ages. 87 

One can conclude, then, that in folk poetry and folksongs, as well as 
in other kinds of expression, the modern Greek life and culture are part 
of an unbroken continuation of the ancient life and culture. Scholars 
such as Bernhard Schmidt and Albert Thumb are thus justified in finding 
the modern Greek people and their culture to be a living remnant of the 
ancient Greek world. 


* 
* 


Let us now return to the question which was raised at the beginning 
of this study concerning the claim of the noted historian Fallmerayer, 
according to which not even one drop of Greek blood remains in the 
veins of the modern Greek people; in other words, this brings up the 
question of whether or not the modern Greeks are actually descendants 
of the ancient Greeks. If what Fallmerayer claims is true, what has 
been presented in the above discussion should be expunged because it 
is contrary to the truth. Fortunately, Fallmerayer’s theory has been 
disproved by other German scholars and historians, such as Hopf, Grego- 


37. Stilpon Kyriakides, The Historical Origins of Modern Greek Folk Poetry 
(Thessaloniki, 1936) (in Greek). 
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rovius, Bernhard Schmidt, and many others. Today the opinions of 
such scholars are accepted even by Slavic scholars, despite the fact that 
they have opposing national and political interests. Rather than spend 
any more time on this subject, let me quote some German scholars whose 
words represent scientific truth. . 

Albert Thumb, in a lecture at the John Rylands Library on Octo- 
ber 9, 1913, examined the question of the origin of the modern Greek 
people from the aspects of ethnography, history, linguistics, folklore, 
anthropology, and character, often based upon his own research and ob- 
servation. * From the ethnographic point of view, he first concludes the 


following: 
A rapid survey of Greek ethnography shows that F allmerayer’s 
thesis... proved a great failure: the premises — i.e., extirpa- 


tion of the Greek race and entire Slavonisation of the country 
— are false; therefore it is wrong to conclude that no drop of 
ancient Greek blood flows in the veins of the modern Greek 
(p- 9). 
Further on, he writes: 
From the historical-ethnographical conditions of Modern Greece 
it results therefore that her inhabitants certainly do not form 
a pure race of ancient Greek origin, homogeneous from an 
anthropological point of view; on the other hand, they are 
neither a new race nor a new nationality on ancient ground; 
on the contrary, the native element has absorbed the foreign 
intruders, has stamped them with its own seal. That is to-day 
the general opinion of all scholars of repute, although the 
followers of Fallmerayer have not yet died out (p. 14). % 
Thumb proceeds with his examination of anthropology and character 
in order to determine to what extent foreign elements have influenced 
the native racial and psychological characteristics. In verifying the true 
relationship of the ancient Greeks to the modern Greeks, he concludes 
as follows: 


38. Albert Thumb, “The Modern Greek and His Ancestry,” reprinted: in the 
Bulletin of the Rylands Library (1914). It was also published in Greek in 1915. 

39. Buschan is among Fallmerayer’s followers. His Die Balkanvolker in Vergang- 
enheit und Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1910), was written superficially and with 
inadequate knowledge of the subject. 
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Thus Fallmerayer’s followers gain little help from 
anthropology. It seems almost as though the Slavs 
had not left any physical traces (p. 13). 

Further on he adds: 


But even if a large mixture of blood should prove to be a fact 
from the anthropological inquiries, it would be of no avail for 
the question of nationality in a higher sense. For as, for 
instance, the belonging to the English or German people does 
not depend on the evidence of a long skull, and as the English- 
man, in spite of his Celtic blood, or the German of Prussia, in 
spite of his Slavonic blood, will not allow his English or German 
nationality to be questioned, so must the nationality of the 
modern Greek be considered from the same point of view: not 
physical characteristics, but the totality of language, manner of 
thinking, ideas, customs, in short, the sum of spiritual qualities, 
form primarily the conception of nationality. And with regard 
to these things we find in Greece nothing of Slavonic traces, 
or only such a small remainder that they can only be detected 
by a very minute examination (p. 14). 

With reference to language, Thumb writes: “The language of the 
modern Greek is a very valuable testimony for his ancestry” (p. 14). The 
Slavic loan words are very few; and he adds, “There is no foundation at 
all for the fantastic opinion of a ‘mixed Greco-Slavonic’ dialect, which 
exists only in the imagination of some incompetent people” (p. 16). 
In reference to folklore, he writes the following: 


The preservation of Greek nationality is conspicuous not 
only in the language, but in all that is comprised in the 
term folklore, in the thought, superstitions, and customs 
of the Greek people: the national character of the ancient 
Greeks has not been lost even under the leveling influence 
of Christianity, but has developed and survives in modern 
Greek nationality, sometimes under the cover of ecclesiastical 
forms (p. 16). 

As to the character of the Greeks, Thumb notes their energetic and 
quick mind, which has nothing to do with the Slavic spirit. He brings 
up the characterization of the Athenians which Thucydides puts into 
the mouth of a Corinthian: 


They love novelty, they are quick in improvising and in 
carrying out what has been decided upon... they are daring 
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beyond their strength, they face danger even against their 
better judgment, and in misfortune they do not lose courage... 
When they fail in an attempt, they create new hope and _ try 
again to attain their purpose... So that he who would say 
that they are restless and do not leave others in peace either 
would have said the truth (Thucydides, 1.70). 


Thumb’s final conclusion: 


The Greeks of today are descendants of the ancient Hellenes, 
not in the sense that every Greek could trace his origin back 
to an ancient Athenian or Spartan, and so on; but they are 
descendants in this sense, that in the modern people ancient 
blood flows largely and in some districts almost purely, and 
they are so still more in the higher sense that the modern race 
shows a natural development of ancient Greek national 
character — of course developed and transformed by the 
influence of all factors upon which depends the transformation 
of ‘unmixed’ nations — if indeed there are unmixed nations 
with historical life (p. 20). 


Now let us consider the writings of another contemporary German 


scholar, 


M. Haberland, who, as a matter of fact, does not seem to be 


uninfluenced by Slavic claims. ‘° He accepts a considerable admixture 
of Greeks with Slavs and Albanians. However, he has to note that the 
admixture “did not reach the whole of the Greek area,” and he speci- 
fies the areas free of admixture as follows: 


The invaders had the least access to the cities, the seacoast, 
and the mountainous areas, especially in the Peloponnesus; 
there the Greek population and the Greek culture were conserved 
with greater purity. The Tsakonians, for instance, are 
considered pure descendants of the ancient Greeks, and an 
almost unmixed remnant of the former Doric population of the 
Peloponnesus. Similarly, the Sphakiotes, who live in the 
mountains of Crete, are the descendants of the traditionally 
freedom-loving clans that lived up there. The inhabitants of 
the southern Black Sea coast are also pure to a great extent. 
The Greek islanders are especially so, despite the fact that 
the islands were not free from Slavic immigration... . * 


40. In Buschan, Jllustrierte Vélkerkunde, 11, Part Il, 142 ff. 
41. This claim is incorrect. 
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In the open plains of Thrace the Greek farmers and craftsmen 
were in the majority. The peninsula of Chalcidice is almost 
purely Greek. *? Purely Greek also is the plain of Macedonia, 
while in Epirus the division of population first appeared after 
the recent events. Turkish, Italian, and Romanian admixtures, 
the latter being nomadic Vlachs who in winter come down to the 
plains from their high mountains, have not left any strong traces 
either in the nature of or in the folk culture of the modern 
Greeks, despite the fact that the language seems to have 
been influenced by Slavic, Albanian, and foreign elements to 
a greater or lesser degree. ** The majority of the contemporary 
Greeks, despite the above-mentioned admixtures, still retain 
the essential characteristics of the Mediterranean race, dark 
skin, medium height, and most are brachycephalic (average 
cranio-metric index 81). According to many observers even now 
their facial characteristics are unmistakably of the classical 
type. But this should be accepted with reservations because, 
as has already been mentioned, we have no idea at all about 
the bodily shape of the ancient country people. The people 
and the folk culture of today’s Greece have to be treated 
in the same way as bodily shape and language. There is, 
undoubtedly, a strong Greek and Byzantine inheritance, and 
generally the Greek people share greatly the peculiarities of 
the Mediterranean culture of the ancients. Fanatic natio- 
nalism and love for freedom characterize the Greeks. These 
traits, along with the maritime character of the land, saved 
and preserved the independent folk culture on the mainland 
and on the islands, first from the Slavic tide and later from 
the Ottoman influence. .... (p. 149). 


The fanatic nationalism mentioned above and the love for freedom 
complete Thucydides’ characterization of the ancient Greeks. They 
are not new; the modern Greeks inherited them from their ancient 
ancestors. Two Spartan volunteers had been sent to Xerxes to be pun- 
ished because the angry Spartans had killed Darius’ envoys by dropping 
them into a well where they could get the requested signs of tribute, 


42. Why “almost”? and not ‘completely’? 

43.What the writer says about the language shows precisely how he has been 
influenced by Slavic or Slavophile contentions. Compare this with what is said about 
language by the most competent linguist, Albert Thumb. 
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earth and water. When the volunteers were asked by Hydarnes why 
they did not submit to the great king, from whom they could get as many 
gifts as he had received, they answered: “You know well how to be a 
slave, but you have never tasted of freedom, to know whether it be 
sweet or not. Were you to taste of it, you would counsel us to fight for 
it, not only with spears, but also with axes.” “* So the Greeks fought with 
spears and guns and sticks and rocks and even with their teeth whenever 
they had to defend their freedom, during antiquity, during the Middle 
Ages, at the time of the Revolution, and always. Their national anthem 
sings, to the exclusion of everything else, in praise of Freedom, an 
especially Greek goddess. This, more than anything else, shows the 
purity of the blood in their veins. 


44. Herodotus, VII, 4135. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


PLATE I 


Masqueraders’ Equipment 


Masqueraders of the Twelve Days from 
Florina in Macedonia. 

Scenes from the disguises of the so-called 
monks from Bizyi in Thrace, according to 
Dawkins: 2. The death of the monk. 3. The 
making of the ploughshare. 4. The plowing. 
5. Masquerader from Skyros, according to 
Dawkins. 6. The doll, the bow, and the 
phallus of the monks, according to 
Dawkins. 


PLATE II 


Embossed Silver Work 


In the center, the inner surface of a silver 


bowl with idyllic representations: fellow- 
ship of warriors, a shepherd watching 
sheep, roasting a lamb on a spit, women 
dancing to the tambour. At the top, pho- 
tographs of the same dish from the right 
and the left. 

Headgear. Ornamentation of a cap. 


PLATE IIT 


Embossed Silver Work 


Diptych of silver with representations of 
the killing of the dragon by Saint George 
and representation of Saint Demetrius 
killing Lyaios. 

The inside of the diptych: wood-carving 
details of the representations of the life 
and genealogy of Christ and Mary. 
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Illustration 3. Silver amulet. Saint George as the dragon 
slayer. 
Illustration 4. Silver amulet with Saints Nicholas and 
Charalambos. 
PLATE IV 
Embossed Silver Work 
Illustrations 1-6. Belt buckles. 
Illustration 7. Belt of small silver links, the buckle ol 
which has enamel ornamentation. 
Illustration 8. Silver box, probably for church use. 
Illustration 9. Silver boxes for coins. They were probably 
called Tabakera. 
PLATE V 
Mother-of-pearl and Filigree Work 
Illustrations 1 - 2. Belk buckles of mother-of-pearl with 


carved representations. 

Filigree belt buckles. 

Representations carved and painted on 
mother-of-pearl. 


Illustrations 3 - 4. 
{illustrations 5 - 7. 


Metalwork: Engraved Ornaments 


illustration 8. Tin vessel for liquor. 

lilustration 9. Vessel for water and wine, to be carried 
on journeys. 

Illustration 10. A many-sided vessel for preserving and 


carrying provisions on a journey. 
o 


PLATE VI 
Woodwork: Shepherds’ Artifacts 
Illustrations 1-6, 11. Carved wooden distaffs from Epirus. 
Illustrations 7 - 10. Distaffs from Aetolia. 
PLATE VII 
Woodwork: Shepherds’ Artifacts 


Illustrations 1, 5. Distaffs from Epirus. 
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Illustrations 2 - 4. Drinking cups from Aetolia. 

Illustrations 6 - 7. Heads of shepherds’ staffs from Aetolia. 
Illustration 8. Carved wooden spoon. 

Illustrations 9 - 14. Inner and outer surfaces of spindles. 


PLATE VIII 


Woodwork 


Illustration 1. Front of an old wooden chest. 

Illustrations 2-4, 6-8. Handles of knitting needles. These handles 
have a hole on the end, into which the 
needle was inserted. Shepherds’ work. 


Illustration 5. Wooden container, probably for keeping 
pieces of writing. 
Illustration 9. Container for needles. 
PLATE IX 
Pottery 
Illustrations 1, 8-11. Contemporary vessels from Florina of the 


kind that were probably placed upon the 
graves of the dead. 


Wlustration 2. Brazier with teapot from the Dardanelles. 

Illustration 3. Macedonian jug of older work. 

Illustration 4. Older jug of the Byzantine type from the 
islands. 


Illustration 5-6. Jugs of the sort which were used in earlier 
times at wedding meals. Such vessels were 
produced in Ankona for the use of the 
Greeks. 

Illustration 7. Contemporary jug from Florina. 


PLATE X 
Decorative Weaving 


Pillow - case from Thrace. 
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PLATE XI 
Embroidery 


Illustrations 1 - 4. Embroideries of hems from Chalkidiki. 
Rich variations of the motif of the cock and 
the flower-pot. 


PLATE XII 
Decorative Weaving 


Pillow-case of the Thracians near the Black Sea. 


PLATE XIII 
Decorative Weaving 
Apron from Thrace (Souphli). 
PLATE IV 


Decorative Weaving 


Apron from Thrace (Souphli). 
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PLATE XIV 


